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Old friends are not likely to be displaced in 
the affections by the best new friends. Peculiarly 
is this a truth in the sphere of spiritual counsel and 
help. Hence it is that an article in the line of our 
International Bible lessons, from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is always sure of a welcome 
in these pages. Such an article is to be found, this 
week, in “No Thought for the Morrow.” 


Jewish literature was never a subject of more wide- 
spread interest among Christian scholars, and Chris- 
tians generally, than at present. Its study tends to 
throw light on the methods of thought of the people 
by whom and for whom the Bible was written, by 
Divine inspiration, even where there are no specific 
facts of value to repay for the searching. It is just 
about twenty years since Emanuel Deutsch’s article 
on The Talmud, in The Quarterly Review, brought 
that thesaurus of rabbinical lore into new prominence 
before the English-speaking world. From that time 
onward its contents have become more and more 
familiar to Christian readers. A fresh putting of one 
of the Talmudic legends, which is made by Dr. A. S. 
Isaacs, the well-Known Jewish scholar and editor, will 
therefore be welcomed, this week, by readers of The 
Sunday School: Times, for whom it is prepared. It 


suggests that some of our modern wonder-tales have 
an ancient origin. ° 


He who really wants to go to heaven will conform 
his life, as nearly as he can, to the standard which he 
understands, or supposes, to be the standard of heaven. 
He, however, who proposes to live according to his 
own tastes as long as he has the power of a personal 
choice, with a hope of finding himself in heaven when 
he can no longer control and direct his own action, is 
evidently desirous of having heaven conformed to 
his standard, rather than of conforming himself to 
heaven’s standard. And, after all, there are a great 
many more persons who want to have heaven so 
enlarged, or so straitened, as to take them in, than 
there are of those who want to straiten, or to enfarge, 
themselves, so that they shall belong in heaven as it 
now is. But the limits of heaven are a fixed factor; 
and he who is unwilling to put himself within those 
limits must stay outside. 


To every good or useful thing there are always 
certain valid objections, which could not be raised if 
that thing were any less good or useful than it is. 
The quality that gives to any person peculiar value 
in one place, or at one time, is pretty sure to be the 
very quality that makes him just as peculiarly un- 
desirable in another place or at another time. The 
man of social disposition is more likely to incommode 
others by untimely visits than the recluse who seldom 
or never visits at all; but the recluse is correspond- 
ingly as useless a member of society as the social man 
is useful. The man who is capable of fervor when 
fervor is needed, is likely to be the man who is hot- 
headed and rash when coolness and deliberation are 
needed ; but society can better put up with rashness 
than it can get along without fervor. In the ripen- 
ing of the summer grain there is the element of the 
sunstroke; but the world can better afford to take 
the risks of sunstroke than it can to be without grain. 
One who would be useful in the world must take the 
risk of being an occasional annoyance or obstruction. 


Parents and teachers cannot be too watchful, lest 
the children whom they are instructing fail to under- 
stand words in their lesson which seem unmistakably 
intelligible. It will never do to take it for granted 
that a child knows the meaning of the simplest words 
and phrases, The only safe way is to make sure of 
the truth by frequent and familiar questioning, in 
order to have the child give his own understanding 
of the words which are in the lesson itself, or which 
are in the instructor’s interpretation of the lesson. 
In the recent Sunday-school lesson on Jesus in Gali- 
lee it is said that Jesus walked by the sea, that he 
saw men fishing, that he promised to make those who 
followed him fishers of men, that he taught and 
preached and healed; and that people who were 
taken with divers diseases were brought to him to be 
healed. A father was studying this lesson with his 
children at family prayers. Asking questions of his 
bright boys, he received prompt answers in the lan- 
guage of the Bible text. They seemed to understand 
the lesson facts fully. “What is meant by divers 
diseases?” he asked of his eldest boy. Promptly 
the answer came, “The sickness of men who dive 
down to the bottom of the sea.” And that boy was 





right, even while he was wrong. It was the most 


natural thing in the world for him to connect divers — 
with fishermen, and the sea; and his answer was a 
thoughtful one. Ifthe Bible translators had given that 
word as “diverse,” they would have guarded against 
just this error in its understanding; but there the 
word now is as “divers,” and it ought to be made 
clear to many a child who does not know its meaning, 
And this is only a single illustration of a truth which 
would have many more such illustrations, if more 
parents and teachers were on the watch against the 
errors of this sort to which every child is liable. 





IN THE WORLD, BUT NOT OF IT. 


The Christian is in the world, but not of it. On 
this point the words of our Lord Jesus concerning his 
disciples are explicit : “ These are in the world:... 
they are not of the world.” And that he would have 
his followers so reckon themselves for the time being, 
he also makes clear, in his prayer in their behalf to his 
Father and theirs: “I pray not that thou shouldest 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil;” which is another way of 
saying: “As they now arein the world but not of the 
world; so may they continue to be kept from being 
of it while they yet are in it.” 

The “ world” here spoken of is not the earth in 
which we live. It is literally the “age,” the times, 
with their self-seeking spirit and fashion; as we speak 
of “worldliness,” or of the “spirit of the age.” Satan 
himself is called “the, prince of this world.” The 
inhabitants of earth are, therefore, to be looked upon 
as in two classes : followers: of the Prince of Peace, 
and followers of the prince of this world. The fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace are intermingled with 
the followers of the prince of this world ; but they are 
never to count themselves one with them. This is 
the plain teaching of our Lord Jesus; and it is a 
teaching that no follower of his has a right to ignore. 

The Christian is, in a sense, like a citizen of one 
country sojourning for a season, in the line of duty, in 
avery different country. He is there as a representa- 
tive of his own country, and as a loyal subject of his 
own government; but he is in no sense-there as a 
personal enemy of those with whom he sojourns, even 
though the interests of the two countries are in real or 
apparent hostility. His government desires the true 
welfare of those among whom he now finds himself, 
and who have bitter and ill-founded prejudices against 
that government. His duty in such a case is plain. 
On the one hand, he must be unswervingly true to his 
government. Any failure at that point would be 
treasonable. On the other hand, he must be scrupu- 
lously considerate of both the interests and the feelings 
of those with whom his lot is now cast. He must so bear 
himself toward them, and among them, that they shall 
be favorably impressed with the government which he 
represents,—and the spirit of which he is supposed to 
illustrate. A failure at this point would be repre- 
hensible, albeit it bore no taint of actual treason. 

In such a position and in such a relation, it is not 
for the sojourner to be always talking about the supe- 
riority of his country, and the wretched lack of that 
in which he sojourns; nor yet to hold himself wholly 
aloof from those who are about him. He is not even 
to be longing for the hour when he can go to the 
home where his heart is. At present his proper sta- 





tion is where he is; and his government wishes him 
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to be, while there, a winsome and a worthy represen- 
tative of the country he belongs to, and of the peo- 
ple whose character he is set to illustrate. Heshould in- 
terest himself in those who are about him, and he should 
give them sympathy and help in their requirements ; 
showing a loving tenderness, meanwhile, in his treat- 
ment of them, and in his bearing with them, in matters 
where his standard of right is far different from theirs, 
If, indeed, an opportunity comes for an expression of 
his opinion concerning his country in contrast with 
theirs, all who hear him ought to be made to know 
that his heart’s truest affections are there rather than 
here, and that he counts that country in every way 
superior to this. And, if his personal conduct be 
watched inquiringly, it ought to be evident always 
that, in everything which distinctively separates the 
people of the two countries, his preferences are for 
those which are peculiar to his country. And so it 
would be that he would be in the country of his pres- 
ent sojourning, but not of it. 

This is the way in which the Bible puts the duty 

of the Christian believer, while here in this world, 
The New Testament teachings on the subject are all 
in this direction. “Our citizenship [our common- 
wealth, or home-country] is in heaven,” not in this 
world where we now sojourn. Therefore, writes the 
apostle, “be not fashioned according to [the citizens 
of] this world;” but “let your manner of life be 
worthy of the gospel [the good news from your own 
country] of Christ ;” “haying your behaviour seemly 
among the Gentiles [the world’s people]; that [even], 
wherein they speak against you as evil-doers [count- 
ing you, perhaps, their enemies, because you are of 
another country], they may by your good works, 
which they behold, glorify God in the day of visita- 
tion.” The captive Jews in Babylon were in: that 
great city, but not of it; and the word of the Lord 
had come to them: “Seek the peace of the city 
whither I have caused you to be carried away cap- 
tive, and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace.” But the Jews were not 
to conform to all the customs of Babylon. So, also, 
our Saviour’s word comes to his people, that they 
have a mission of peace to those among whom their 
lot is cast in the providence of God. “Ye are the 
salt of the earth,” he says,—set to preserve that which 
would otherwise decay ; but, at the same breath, he 
warns his followers against losing the distinctive 
qualities of salt, and so becoming of less value than 
even common earth. “Ye are the light of the 
world,” again he says; having the privilege of guid- 
ing into the right way those who are going astray. 
But a light, to have any value, must continue to 
shine asa light, and not be conccaled under the cover 
of the world’s customs. “Even so let your light 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven,”—where 
is your home-country. So far, there would seem to 
be no room for doubt that the Christian has a specific 
mission as the representative of his Father’s kingdom, 
while here in this world, but not of it. 

Actual disloyalty to Christ, by an undisguised repu- 
diation of his sovereignty, is not a matter about which 
there is any room for question. He who is guilty of 
that sin knows that his course is indefensible; and 
those who are witnesses of his evil-doing recognize 
the treachery of his conduct. But it is in a mistaken 
course of unnecessary hostility to the world on the 
one hand, or of unwise conformity to the world on 
the other hand, that Christians are most likely to err 
without a full understanding of their error, and to 
harm themselves and others by this unconscious mis- 
representing of the spirit of their Master. Hence it 
is that attention to these two dangers in the Christian’s 
attitude toward the world, is worthy of every right- 
minded disciple of Jesus. 

A Christian has no right to antagonize continually 
those who are not the followers of his Master, It is 
his duty to be loving toward them ; for they are loved 
by Him whom he'is supposed to represent. It is his 
duty to be lovable; for otherwise he cannot be in the 


formed. And the spirit which is loving and is lovable, 
is quite likely to be loved. At all events it will, in 
the end, commend itself to the better sense of most of 
those who come under its influence in their hours 
of need. A representative American in Russia, in 
Turkey, in India, or in China, recognizes his duty to 
commend the spirit of himself and of his government 
to those whom he meets in the country of his sojourn, 
in spite of the moral and social barriers between his 
country and theirs, raised by the despotism, the 
polygamy, or the idolatry, which exhibits itself on 
every side of him where he now is. He finds no 
necessity of ceaseless personal conflict with those whose 
views and practices he is unable to approve; nor does 
he conscientiously so conduct himself as to be always 
disagreeable to those between whom and himself these 
differences must be permanent. So, again, a mission- 
ary in heathen lands seeks, and expects, to be loved 
rather than hated by those whom he longs to win to 
the service of his Saviour, Yet there are Christians 
who seem to feel it their duty to be incessantly mak- 
ing themselves personally obnoxious to those who do 
not think as they think, or do as they do; and they 
even pride themselves on being hated, and reviled, and 
spoken evil of, by those who are in and of the world 
about them. And this is one way by which Christians 
misrepresent their Master, and needlessly bring him 
and his cause into disfavor. 


Yet a Christian ought always to be known as a 
Christian, and his consistent Christian conduct ought 
to be apparent to all those who watch his course, with 
an understanding of the requirements of the Christian 
standard. The representative American abroad has 
no right to be reckoned as giving approval to despot- 
ism, to polygamy, or to idolatry, if his opinion at any 
one of these points is fairly brought into question. 
Nor can the missionary afford to be counted by the 
heathen as looking favorably on fetish worship, or on 
human sacrifices, And in order that there may be 
no mistake as to the unvaryingly high standard of 
the Christian life, the Christian must see to it that 
the distinctive lines between the Christian course and 
the world’s course are always found to run between 
himself and the worldling, if those lines be closely 
looked for. Yet there are Christians who so far con- 
form their outward conduct to the ways of the world 
in which they live, that men of the world are unable 
to see wherein it is that there is any practical differ- 
ence between the conduct of the Christian and the 
conduct of the worldling ; and this in cases where the 
Christian is at heart a true and loyal servant of his 
divine Master. And here is ‘another way by which 
Christians unconsciously misrepresent their Master, 
and do harm to his cause and to themselves. 


It is very easy to say that the world is harsh and 
unreasonable in its judgments; and that, because 
| neither John the Baptist nor our Lord himself was 
| exempt from misrepresentation and censure, therefore 
| there is no use trying to have credit from the world 

for sincerity and consistency; and there are those 
who console themselves with this thought, while they 
err on the one side or on the other, by over-severity 
or over-laxity in conduct, in their relations to the 
world. But as a practical matter a Christian can so 
bear himself as to be deemed by the opposing world 
a sincere and consistent Christian; and that it is his 
duty so to bear himself, the Bible plainly teaches. 
Writing to Timothy concerning the sort of a man 
for a representative leader in the church, Paul says: 
“Moreover he must have good testimony from them 
that are without [outside of the church fold, and so 
in the world], lest he fall into reproach and the snare 
of the devil,” “Walk in wisdom toward them that 
are without,” is a general injunction of Paul to Chris- 
tian believers; and no Christian has a right to pursue 
such a course as will lower his reputation as a Chris- 
tian in the minds of those who are without, of unbe- 
lievers about him, save at those points where it-is his 
duty to pursue the course of conduct he has chosen, 
whatever are the consequences to himself or to others. 


To say nothing of other points of conduct which 








likeness of Him to whose image he should be con- 


ped 


tween Christians and worldlings, it may be well to 
refer to the line which separates indulgence from 
abstinence in the matters of wine-drinking, card- 
playing, dancing, theatre-going, and tobacco-using. 
No one of these practices is in itself asin, Every one 
of them has its advocates among conscientious and intel- 
ligent Christians, Yet every one of them is held by 
a large portion of the most devout Christian believers 
to be an improper practice for Christians; and, at the 
same time, every one of them is similarly looked upon 
by the world generally as not within the province of 
the Christian’s life as such. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, a distinctive line has been popularly drawn, 
just here, between the world and the church; and 
the question is a fair one, Ought a Christian to recog- 
nize this line as an existent fact, in view of its bear- 
ings on his reputation and influence as a Christian? 
The question is not, Ought that line to have been 
drawn? but, The line having been drawn, ought it 
to be recognized as now existing? 

If, indeed, it be a sin to abstain from any one of 
these practices, a Christian ought, of course, to in- 
dulge himself in it, whatever he loses by so doing, 
But if he has the privilege of a choice in the matter, 
ought he to destroy, or to harm, his reputation as a 
Christian by a needless indulgence at that point? 
During our Civil War, red, white, and blue, were the 
representative colors adopted on the one side, and red, 
white, and red, on the other side. There was no 
moral element in the colors themselves; but quickly 
there came to be a moral element in the use of them. 
What folly it would have been for a man, in one of 
our border-state cities, who was heartily on .the one 
side in that contest, to wear openly the colors of the 
other side, and so expose himself continually to mis- 
representation, on the plea that he deemed the original 


was taking this way to correct! Yet that would 
have been in the same line of reasoning as is the 
course of a Christian who, as his protest against the 
propriety of the distinction itself, insists on adopting 
as his own one of these laxer social customs which is 
so generally accepted as a sign of conformity to the 
world’s standards. 

Will any one say just here that the line abovespoken 
of is not popularly recognized as running between the 
proper limits of the Christian’s course and the world’s? 
If so, let him quickly settle that point for himself, by 
asking and answering a plain question or two. Does 
he believe that a minister would ever lose influence as 
a preacher of truth, or as a spiritual guide, simply be- 
cavse he was known not to drink wine, or use tobacco ; 
not to dance, or play cards, or go to the theatre? 
Does he not know, on the other hand, that many a 
minister would lose influence over some as a preacher 
of truth, and as a spiritual guide, if he were known to 
be lax at one of these points oratthe other? In view 
of the facts which these questions suggest, how can 
any man say that the line referred to is not popularly 
—even if unwisely—supposed to exist? 

It ig an undeniable fact that some ministers who 
indulge in one or another of these practices have far 
more of spiritual influence than other ministers who 
abstain from them all. But it is also true that the 
indulging ministers even now have less influence over 
some persons than if they did not so indulge; while 
they would lose influence over no one by being known 
as abstainers, And as it is with ministers, so it is with 
Christian laymen generally; for thestandard of morals 
for ministers is simply, in popular estimation, the best 
standard known for anybody. 

One person will admit the injurious influence of 
one of these practices on the reputation of a minister 
or Christian layman known to indulge in it, without 
admitting as much for all the others Another 
person will make a similar admission for all the 
others save that one. Yet the facts would show that 
the line runs outside of them all, in the popular 
estimation. Take, for example, the habit of tobacco 
using, which would seem to have as little of the moral 
element in it as any one of these practices. It is 
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in any form, and in excess it tends to brain-soddening 
and to death. College.students have actually been 
unwilling to enter the study of a college pastor when 
they desired personal religious conversation with him, 
because of the foul odors of that tobacco-reeking 
study. A dying Christian lady has been unwilling 
to have her pastor come into her chamber to give her 
spiritual counsel, because she was unable to tolerate 
the defiling of the air by the tobacco fumes which 
went with him everywhere. Members of the Sunday- 
school have shrunk from a longed-for conversation 
in the street-cars with a teacher, whose person was 
always offensive from its stench of tobacco-smoke 
residuum. And so it might be said, in substance, of 
every one of the practices in question. Its indulgence 
is pretty sure to harm one’s influence with some. 
Abstinence from it will never lessen the abstainer’s 
influence with any one. Can there be any doubt as 
to what is a Christian’s duty, in such a case, in view 
of this state of facts, where he has the privilege of a 
personal choice ? 

That which you have no right to abstain from, 
make use of, whoever is injured by your course. But 
when you can increase your influence for good over 
others by legitimate self-denial, deny yourself in or- 
der to the winning of those who watch you, and to the 
honoring of Him whom you represent. And so it is 
that, in the exercise of your Christian liberty of absti- 
nence, you can in the truest sense be all things to all 
men, conforming yourself to their prejudices and pre- 
ferences, in order that, by all these means, you may 
save some; not permitting your good to be evil 
spoken of. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


So long as a preacher or a teacher (and an editor has 
to be a little of both these) presents religious truth in a 
general way, so that it seems to apply to everybody 
alike, and to no one particularly, he can keep at it with- 
out fear of opposition or censure; but the moment he 
applies that truth to special conduct, he will find that 
not everybody agrees with him, nor is even disposed to 
tolerate him in that line of truth applying. A new illus- 
tration of this fact is found in the flurry among readers 
of The Sunday School Times over a recent Editorial 
Note which included a reference to theatre-going, card- 
playing, dancing, wine-drinking, and tobacco-using. Tue 
whole purport of that Note was to the effect, that # a 
Christian man wanted to gain influence over those who 
are not Christians, he would find strictness in his conduct 
at all those points to be preferable to laxity, as a means 
of such influence. Here was a simple question of fact. 
Either the statement as it stood was true, or it was not. 
The question of fact was distinctly affirmed to be “ apart 
from the question whether these things are in themselves 
right or wrong.” Yet that Note has moved readers, on 
the right hand and on the left in “protest,” and in 
“stricture,” as if the correspondents were themselves 
under judgment; although, strange to say, not one of 
the objecting readers has joined issue with the Editor’s 
claim of fact as fact. Last week it was a Rhode Island 
lawyer whose “protest” was given in these columns. 
This week it is a clergyman from New York State whose 
“strictures” (as he calls them in an accompanying note) 
are presented in their fullness, as follows: 


In your issue of July 30, you editorially make this statement : 
** The world’s standard for Christians is higher than Christian’s 
standard for Christians,” and you make this the theme of an 
article in which you, by implication, would have Christians 
regulate their conduct by the world’s opinion. The truth is 
that, no matter in what sensuous garb the Christian appears, 
he cannot please the world. Whether he be the impetuous, 
manly Peter, the gentle Andrew, or the eloquent Paul; whether 
he be circumcised, as Timothy, or uncircumcised, as Titus,—there 
will always be cavilers and hyper-critics of the true Christian. 
Nor were Christ himself and his greatest prophet free from the 
world’s criticism. John the Baptist came in the guise of an 
ascetic, a Nazarite, neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and 
the “ world” of his day said, “‘ He hath a devil.” The Son of 
man came in his genial humanity, drinking the mild wine of his 
age and country, and eating as a man; and the contemptuous 
“world’s standard” said of him: “Behold a man gluttonous, 
and a wine-bibber.”” The true Christian had better regulate 
his conduct by his own conscience and God’s Word, and let the 
world’s standard receive the shadow of his back. If Christ and 
his greatest prophet could not please the world, it would be a 
presumptuous sin for our modern Pharisees to attempt or expect 
to improve on the ect Christ. The trouble with Christianity 
through and through, to-day, is that the “ world’s opinion” is 
teying to run the Church, and thus violating Christ’s command 


as found in Revelation 22: 18,19. The spirit of the world would 
have put an erring but penitent woman to death, but Jesus 
said, “ He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her.” The world criticised Christ for plucking corn 
on the Sabbath day, but they met his stern rebuke. You do 
wrong to class such sins as card-playing, dancing, and theatre- 
going, with the nowhere-in-the-Bible-interdicted habit of smok- 
ing. The world calls the latter a sin, but Christ did not; and 
it is probable that the worldling who would so denominate it 
would violate every injunction in the Decalogue in his heart. 
I do not mean to defend so useless a habit as that of tobacco, 
but I do protest in Christ’s name against Christians caring for 
the “world’s” opinion. The “world’s” opinion led Demas to 
forsake Paul and Christ and heaven. Let the true child of God 
remember that if aur blessed Master and his greatest prophet 
could not please the world, it is idle for him to attempt it, and 
let him “ fear not them which kill the body [and sometimes the 
reputation], but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 
What the church of Christ needs to-day is a thorough-going 
fear of God, and a thorough contempt for the opinion of a world 
lying in wickedness, which is doing as much harm to Christ’s 
church, masked “in the livery of Heaven,” as all the myriad 
hosts of evil in the train of the “ Prince of the power of the air.” 


On their own merits, these “strictures” of the New 
York State clergyman, like the “protest” of the Rhode 
Island lawyer, would not deserve a place in these pages, 
in view of their utter irrelevancy to the question raised 
in the Editorial Note to which they refer. But because 
these correspondents are in a sense representative men, 
it is more than probable that many others besides them- 
selves are in error at the points where they are so egre- 
giously mistaken. Hence it is that first the lawyer, and 
now the clergyman, has space given here for his errors 
and their exposing. To begin with, it was the Jews, 
members of the church as such, not persons of the out- 
side world, who sneered at John the Baptist as having a 
devil, and at Jesus as being “gluttonous and a wine- 
bibber.” In Luke’s narration of these charges, it is dis- 
tinctly said (Luke 7: 29), “And all the people when they 
heard [Jesus], and the publicans, justified God, being 
[already] baptized with the baptism of John. But the 
Pharisees and the lawyers rejected for themselves the 
counsel of God, being not baptized of him.” It was 
the scribes and Pharisees, the strictest members of the 
Jewish Church, not persons of the “world” as such, 
who would have stoned the woman taken in adultery; 
and it was, again, the Pharisees who “criticised Christ 
for plucking corn on the Sabbath day.” And Demas 
left Paul not because Demas conformed to the world’s 
conception of a Christian’s duty, but because he “loved 
this present world” in its practices for itself. Would not 
our New York State clergyman-correspondent do well 
to look more carefully at the plain Bible narrative 
before he applies its facts in an argument? But, 
however it may have been in the days of our Lord 
on earth, a practical question for us is, What are the 
facts concerning a wise policy for our day? Does any 
one doubt that in order to exhibit the spirit of Christ 
in the work of Christ we ought to do that which is best 
calculated to win the confidence of those whom we would 
fain lead to Jesus? And this being our duty, it is cer- 
tainly proper for us to inquire whether strictness or 
laxity in matters of questionable morality is the more 
likely to commend us to unconverted sinners as truly 
Christ-like. Every one of the practices referred to in 
that Editorial Note is certainly within the limits of 
“questionable” propriety, and of “questionable” mo- 
rality ; for every one of them has been, and now is, 
specifically prohibited by some branches of the church 
of Christ, and censured by at least some prominent repre- 
sentatives of every branch of the church of Christ. Yet 
every one of them has been, and still is, defended, and 
indulged in, by very excellent Christian people. No 
one of them is in itself a sin, even though because of cir- 
cumstances its indulgence may be, to a particular indi- 
vidual, sinful. Our ministerial correspondent says: 
“You do wrong to class such sins as card-playing, 
dancing, and theatre-going with the nowhere-in-the- 


higher than Christians’ standard for Christians,” it sim- 
ply meant that the world is stricter than Christians in 
judging Christians by external conduct; not that the 
world’s standard of right and wrong is higher and truer 
than that of Christians. The whole tenor of the Note 
made this clear. It asserted, in short, that men of the 
world as such look even more unfavorably than church- 
members generally on laxity in matters of questionable 
morality ; and that if a Christian wants to win the respect 
of a man of the world, in order that he may lead that man 
to the Saviour, he would do well to bear this fact in mind, 
That question of fact is as yet untouched by the Rhode 
Island lawyer and by the New York State clergyman. 
And yet that question is one that is worthy of the careful 
consideration of both of them, if they really want to do 
the wisest thing possible in the line of their Christian 
influence over unconverted sinners. Indeed, the question 
itself finds fuller treatment in the leading Editorial of the 
present issue of The Sunday School Times, 








BEFORE LILIES. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Sick of the world’s impureness and my own, 
I chanced where spikes of faultless lilies shone, 
And with their sanctity stood soul-alone. 


With what sweet passion have I kissed a rose! 
But here my lip with no such fervor glows; 
I dare not jar the lilies’ white repose. 


The scent of holiness is everywhere; 
The Master’s breath pervades the soundless air, 
And mine is still, with soul-replying prayer. 





IN CHARGE. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 


“ Beyond are fields green-carpeted, 
And mountain sides so fair, 
Bright streamlets wander through the grass, 
May I not pasture there? 
O shepherd! let me go, I pray; 
I’ll follow thee ere close of day.” 


“Thy way lies hither, and not there; 
My sheep must follow me. 
I choose the pastures that will feed 
Each one most perfectly. 
My little one, beside me keep; 
The shepherd’s care is his dear sheep.” 





THE RIP VAN WINKLE OF THE TALMUD, 
BY DR. A. 8. ISAACS, 


Who has never heard or read of Rip Van Winkle? 
With such charm and power has Irving told the story 
that it does not seem a fairy tale, but as real as the Cats- 
kills themselves, ’ 

Yet Rip is a very old personage indeed. He belongs 
to a venerable and veritable fairy story,—a wandering 
legend that has come down to us from ages ago. He 
| appears in the folk-lore of various nations—Oriental and 
| European, modern and ancient. But nowhere is the 
| story told with more beauty—although it requires the 
"skill of an Irving to transcribe it—than in the collection 
| of rabbinical law and fancy, wit and wisdom, debates 
| and comments, known as the Talmud, 





Ages ago—it was about fifteen hundred years—there 
lived a man whose name was Rabbi Honi. He loved 
| solitude,—the quiet fields, the silent hills, the lonely 
| mountain rivulet. He liked to take long walks by him- 
| self, and he would think and think and think all the 
‘time. He did not mingle in the busy life of the world. 
|The cheerful forge, the merry reaper, the crowded street, 
| boys and girls at play, music and games,—he would 
| spurn all these; and far away from the haunts of men 
| would he wander, as if this bright and blessed world had 

no charm or interest for him. 
“ What is life, what is life? ” he asked himself, as with 





Bible-interdicted habit of smoking.” Yet we called no | slow and measured step he crossed the meadows, far be- 
one of those practices a sin. “Laxer social customs” | yond the outskirts of his native town. “It is like a fleeting 
was what we called them. We think, indeed, that our | shadow!” so he thought; not like the shadow of a tree, 
correspondent is “ wrong” in classing the “nowhere-in- | nor yet like the shadow of a wall, but like the shadow 
the-Bible-interdicted habits” of “card-playing” and | of a bird, which mounts aloft and swiftly flies away. 
“theatre-going” as “sins.” We count them very objec- He sighed as he went along; but his sadness was 
tionable, and we have from time to time given our rea- | changed to wonder as he saw an old man planting a carob- 
sons for so considering them, but we cannot call them | tree. Love and happiness beamed from that aged face, 
sins per se. The fact that a habit is a nowhere-in-the- | as, with trembling hands and tottering limbs he busied 
Bible-interdicted habit” does not make it praiseworthy | himself with the task. 

nor unobjectionable; for forgery is not, so far as we now | “Unfortunate man!” cried Honi, in a voice of scorn, 
recall, distinctly interdicted in the Bible. Aside, how- | “ What folly is thine! Dost thou waste thy feeble powers 
ever, from all these points, the Editorial Note now under | in planting a tree whose fruit will grow in seventy years? 
consideration simply had to do with a matter of fact. | Dost thou hope to live so long? Poor fool, poor fool!” 
In saying that “the world’s standard for Christians is| “Master,” said the old man, in gentle tones, “ thou art 
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mistaken; I plant the tree not for myself. In my youth, 
I gathered fruit from trees which my grandsires planted ; 
and now I too would provide for the happiness of my 
descendants.” 

“Happiness, happiness!” so murmured Honi to him- 
self, “‘ What is happiness, when life is so fleeting! Why 
should we concern ourselves with the future? Why pro- 
vide that our children gather ripe, luscious fruit to make 
their lives happier? Will they not suffer and die, and is 
not our labor vain?” 

Unable to answer these questions, and wearied by his 
walk, Honi sank upon the grass and fell asleep. The 
sun sank to rest, and still the rabbi slept. The stars 
shone in the clear Eastern skies, and still he slept. 
Dawn broke, and mid-day came, and a hundred nights 
passed,—and still heslumbered. A wall of stones sprang 
up around him, which hid him from passers-by, And 
so the years ran on, summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, with all their varied changes, and the rabbi 
awoke not. Was this circle of stones his burial-place? 


Seventy years had elapsed when suddenly the stone 
wall disappeared, and the rabbi awoke. He rose to his 
feet, rubbed his eyes, glanced in eyery direction, and 
exclaimed : “I have had a pretty long sleep. It was 
scarcely night when I sank to rest, and now it is almost 
mid-day. I must hurry home.” 

Somewhat confused, he set upon his way, but, seeing a 
carob-tree, stood rooted to the spot. Like birds return- 
ing to their nest, his thoughts flew back to the scene,— 
the old man, the planting of the tree, his own words of 
scorn seventy years before. Surprised, amazed, he 

' approached nearer, and saw how stately the tree had 
grown, with its rich vegetation. A boy was eating its 
fruit, and not hurrying at his meal. “Boy, boy!” 
exclaimed Honi, in a voice of anxiety, “‘ who planted this 
carob-tree?” “Not I,” replied the lad, with a light 
laugh. ‘“ Don’t you know how long it takes this tree to 
bear fruit? Why, my father told me that it was planted 
by my grandsire,” And the boy continued eating in the 
utmost satisfaction. 

Then Honi knew that he had slept seventy years, and 
sad at heart he resumed his way homeward, But the once 
familiar path haddisappeared. The hillsof his youth had 
been levelled. The greensward which had yielded to 
his footsteps of old, had given place to rows of houses, 
and the long line of spreading trees beneath which he 
had so often mused was no more to be seen. 

Soon he was in the heart of his native city, but he 
recognized it not. The streets, the houses, the people, 
were alike strange. There was not a friendly hand 
stretched forth to grasp his own, not a smile greeted him, 
not a voice gave him welcome. 

Poor Honi’s heart sank withinhim. “ Ifmy friends and 
acquaintances no longer know me,”—so ran his thoughts, 
—“ atleast my family willnotspurn me. To them I will 
go and seek rest in their midst.” 

He inquired of a passer-by the dwelling of Honi’s 
family, and soon with beating heart knocked at the door. 
It opened, and a scene of household happiness was 
revealed. There were lads at play, their mother shar- 
ing their joy, and a man of strong frame plying his work, 
As Honi entered, the room grew silent, and all eyes were 


cast upon the bearded stranger, with the sad, weary | stands worldliness. 


countenance, 


Approaching the man, Honi exclaimed in a trembling | 


| 


And the old man’s head | the future, and considers himself a ruined man in case 


| and has joined it on with the fame and the fashion, the 


tone: “ Will you call for me theson of Honi?” 

“ Honi’s son!” replied the man with an astonished air. 
“ Why, he has been dead many years.” 

** But who art thou, then? ” 
sank lower and lower, 

“Tam Honi’s grandson!” 


ciples referred to. And he sat and listened as if he were 
already buried,—he, the living Honi,—while his eyes were 
full of tears, 

In his despair he left the school, the scene of his for- 
mer triumphs and his present suffering. He sought a 
lonely path beyond the city, and, sinking on the ground, 
he exclaimed: “Give me society, O God, or give me 
death! Iam alone on earth. Call me to thyself!” 

And tradition relates that soon God had compassion 
on him, and in a few days he died. 

University of New York. 





NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


“Take therefore no-thought for the morrow.” The 
word “therefore” intimates a close connection with what 
has gone before; indeed, a logical conclusion from what 
has just been argued. Hence the whole passage comes 
legitimately under our study on the present occasion. 

I. Our earliest inquiry must be concerning the nature 
of this experience which our Lord seems so urgently to 
reprehend. 

1, He cannot be understood as meaning that intelli- 
gent human beings should merely give themselves, lazily 
and listlessly, into his care, with no trades, or industries, 
or occupations. This is contrary to all teachings of 
God’s Word. 

2. Commentators tell us that, in this part of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the word “thought” is used in the 
antiquated sense of anxiety; a foreboding solicitude about 
the future; a settled habit of forecasting the morrow as 
if trouble were surely coming then, More than half the 
worry of the world comes from the mere apprehension of 
things which, after all, do not happen. And still men 
tire themselves out in the daytime, and toss in their beds 
at night, brooding over what may perhaps come when 
the next sun sets. 

8. And further, we notice that the interior feeling soon 
forces itself into outer show. Men often vent violent 
and hateful reproaches on their wives and children at 
home simply because some things have gone badly in 
business, and they have nothing else they dare loose 
their spite upon. What they see in the conduct of those 
around them is offensive and exasperating by reason of 
its being incongruous to their anxious thought. In 
another fit of feeling they would admire and praise what 
now they berate. 

4. By and by, this habit of carping grows on one, and 
he begins to be bad tempered. So everywhere: some 
people are sure to become ill-natured, harsh, cynical, 
backbiting, and envious, increasing in all that is hard 
and ungraceful; and that merely because they always 
look upon the dark side of things, and habituate their 
minds to forebode poverty and failure, misery and want, 
coming on them. 

II. This, then, is the mood of mind and heart which 
our Saviour reprehends when hesays: “Take no thought 
for the morrow.” At once he goes on to tell his hearers 
concerning the moral quality of such a disposition. 
Hence our second inquiry must be answered here as to 
the real evil which, as he says, is inherent in it. 





When a man allows himself to con- 
sider the want of wealth as the greatest of all calamities 
for him and for his children, he simply becomes a mam- 
mon-worshiper. He avouches Mammon, the heathen 
deity of riches, to be his Lord and his God (see v. 24); 
and any nominal Christian especially, who broods over 


that he becomes poor, has cut his soul off from its hope, 


With a loud expression of joy Honi drew nearer his | luxury, the looseness, and the lust of the world, the flesh, 


grandson, and was about to embrace him, saying: “I am | 


thy grandfather.” 


father! I do not know thee! I never saw thee!” 
Honi then told his wondrous story of the sleep under 

the wall of stones, of his sudden awakening, and his 

return. But all hisentreaties met with no warm response. 





and the Devil. Wecannot keep faith with Immanuel 


But the man coldly stepped back, | and Satan. 
gazed at him a moment, and said: “Thou my grand- | 


The habit of our age is to let the toilsome activities of 


daily labor eat out all the spiritual graces. Far and 


wide over this land the people are aroused, alert, and 
exigent,—bridging valleys, tunneling mountains, dam- 
ming up thestreams. Spindles are unceasingly whirling, 


He was allowed, however, ty remain as a guest in the | forges are roaring, hammers are clanging. As a nation 


house, and to do whatever he pleased. 
Thus Honi returned, but found not the home of his 


youth. He was a stranger at his own hearth. When | 
he had many friends, he loved solitude; now, when he | 


yearned for love and friendship, he was doomed to solitude. 

He roused himself as the days flew by. He would 
mingle with the teachers, for he had been a teacher of 
note in his time. When he met them, he knew them 
not, nor did they recognize him. He heard his name 
spoken with great veneration, In the school of learning 





his verses were quoted, his opinions discussed, his prin- 


| we are growing actually cold-blooded and matter-of-fact. 


Bone and sinew are taking the place of imagination and 
sensibility. The full-rounded proportions of the past 
are all gone. The tranquil days of long ago are ended. 
Social and domestic affection is largely shrunk away 
before the reckless demand for more wiry, more agile, 
endeavor. 

Now it here concerns us to note this only so far as it 
bears upon Christian life and religious character. It 
burns over all the verdured plains of feeling like an 


the fields of common existence, and renders them deplor- 
ably dry and dusty. The struggle for competency and 
wealth absorbs all enthusiasm. A hurrying business 
man, whose heart is all trodden down under the feet of 
pushing bargains and rushing investments, is a hopeless 
subject for any emotional experiment whatsoever. You 
cannot make him feel “the joy of the Lord,” if you try. 
He cannot even become genial in his temperament with- 
out something to eat or to drink. Bent, he is utterly un- 
able to unbend. He makes wild work with even the least 
appeal to his religious fervor or his imaginative love. 
His sensibilities have only a material—often only a pecu- 
niary—avenue through which they can be touched. 
When he retires from business, he is worse, and not bet- 
ter. He is just as much a worn-out machine as is a loom 
in a factory garret; for it never could do anything but 
shoot a shuttle, and it cannot do that now, and he never 
could do anything but make a trade for a profit, and he 
cannot do that now. 

2. But besides this worldliness as an evil element in 
anxious thought, there is also stupidity. A kind of 
illogical unreasonableness is rooted in the mind of a 
foreboding Christian. He seems always to forget that 
the life is more than meat, and the body more than rai- 
ment (see v. 25); for he wastes life in a dull endeavor to 
secure food and clothes. “It is a shame for any able- 
bodied man to fear he cannot get a living for his family, 
when the merest “fowl” in his yard finds no trouble in 
rearing a new big breod every year. It ought to be a 
mortification to any Christian woman to spend a day in 
fitting fine dresses, and then to discover that the “lily” 
she carries is more modestly beautiful than she is. It is 
simply stupid to fritter away one’s energy in merely car- 
ing for one’s self (see vs, 26-30). 

We ought to attach great meaning to the passages in 
the Scriptures which speak of the affectionate feeling of 
our Master for his own children, ‘The Lord thy God in 
the midst of thee is mighty; he will save, he will rejoice 
over thee with joy; he will rest in his love, he will joy 
over thee with singing.” “As the bridegroom rejoiceth 
over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” You 
perceive that these are very strong figures of speech ;. 
they are drawn from those relations in life which are the 
tenderest and most provident. They all make allusion: 
to the family bonds and confidences of men. Home is 
the symbol of heaven, and God is just our Father. Can 
any body beso dull as to imagine he will not take careofus?. 

8. Hence we see, in the third place, there is also the 
highest irreligiousness as an element in this over-anxiety 
for the future. For one to be toiling and planning, mop- 
ing and fearing, in order to gain the mere necessities of 
life; to be asking what he shall eat, and what he shall 
drink, and wherewithal he shall be clothed; to be posi- 
tively afraid that when to-morrow comes it will find him 
hungry and homeless,—this is nothing more nor less than 
rank impiety (see vs. 31,32). Such a course is virtually 
atheistic. For one might as well have no God whatever, 
as to live and act as if our Father in heaven could not be 
trusted even to keep the promises he has already made. 

Now the bearing of this thought is exceedingly wide. 
We are watched by those around us. Our words are 





| interpreted by our deeds, 
1. Among the elements of this feeling, as the very first, | more influential than our speech. When poor working- 
| men and women hear us talk about God’s faithful provi- 





August sun, It beats off all the graas and flowers from 


And our behavior is much 


dence, and soon see how absurdly we deny it by our 
croaking and brooding over the future, then our hold on 
them for good is utterly broken. The world continually 
notices how eloquent Christians are, when, in the con- 
ference meetings, they talk about the ways of wisdom as 
being the ways of pleasantness and the paths of peace. 
But what must people think of our consistency, if they 
notice our slow steps and flagging zeal? How many 
souls by the year are won to the cross by solemn dignity, 
strait manners, stiff garments, long faces, downcast mien, 
and lachrymose tones of yoice? To be sober-minded is 
one thing, to be morose-minded is another. And I have 
no hesitation in declaring that more injury can be done 
by the mere example of a Christian who caricatures piety 
by carping at divine providence and by distrusting divine 
care, than can be remedied by a score of others whose 
very countenances shine with the blessedgess of God. 
For men welcome all excuse for hardening their hearts. 
When a member of the Christian Church says to his 
neighbor: “I know God, and I love God, I worship 
God, and I serve God, but I cannot trust God to take 
care of me, as he says he will,” it is sheer mockery. It 
is worse than a sincere atheism; for it is practical athe- 
ism with a sanctimonious cant added to it. It is as if 
the man said: “I come unto God, and I believe that he 
is; but I do not believe that he is a rewarder of those who 
diligently seek him.” 
IIL, Thus have we considered the meaning of ous 
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Lord when he gives his warning against anxious thought 
concerning worldly affairs; also we have studied the tests 
by which its moral quality as a dangerous sin is known. 
We have now to consider only the dissuasives he sug- 
gests in view of the peril and pain it brings upon all 
who indulge it. 

1. He tells us, first, that God is well acquainted with 
all our wants. “Your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things.” Let every Christian 
be patient, frugal, industrious, and trustful, and the 
Lord will certainly take care of him, 

2. Then he tells us that we must turn our minds off 
from mere material benefits. There are some things 
higher than food and raiment; these need to be attended 
to earliest. We need pardon for our sins and reconcilia- 
tion with God (see v. 33). 

8. After this comes the promise that our Lord will 
provide for us all that is needful in worldly matters. 
The more religious one is, the better clothed and the 
better fed he may expect to be. 

4. Then, finally, he pictures the mood of feeling in 
which his children should persistently seek to live (see 
v. 34). Never forecast the future as if it were your care. 
Cease trying to manage the world (see v. 27). Trust 
God. 


“So for to-morrow and its needs I do not pray ; 
But keep me, guide me, hold me, just for to-day.” 





THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 
BY THE REV. T. F. FOTHERINGHAM. 


Men are apt to mistake the relative importance of 
things. The pursuit which seems to one of the utmost 
value, appears to another of essentially secondary im- 
portance, Sometimes opinions are wide as the poles 
asunder. Who is right? or are all right, and life only 
what each takes it to be? Is there any golden rule by 
which, not only our conduct towards others, but our 
whole aim and motive of life, may be tested,—some 
principle of action, some rightly over-mastering purpose, 
which, penetrating every sphere of human activity, har- 
monizes all rival energies, and breathes a loftier inspira- 
tion into life? Such a universal law we find in the 
Sermon on the Mount: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” Our Saviour recognizes the truth 
that the supreme purpose of a man’s life gives a character 
to all that he does. Put the right thing first, and all will 
be well. He who makes Solomon’s choice will receive 
Solomon’s blessing. “Let the moral tendency and God- 
ward aspect of all life stand first and foremost. Set ever 
before you, even in temporal matters, the grand spiritéal 
object, and you will be led onward and upward, your 
course will be a progress and its goal success. Our Lord 
does not sever the sacred from the secular, but bids us 
sanctify the secular until that which is secondary and 
subordinate is wholly dominated by that which is 
spiritual. “Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” But he bids us subordinate every desire to 
the one aim of seeking the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. 

Like all the laws of the spiritual kingdom, this one 
rests upon the general moral order which has been estab- 
lished. Not only is its authority derived from the lips 
which uttered it, but it carries its sanction on its face. 
We can see that it must be true, to every man and every- 
where, that he who seeks first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness has these things, for which the worldly 
sell their souls, freely added to him, 

1. This is to follow the divinely established order. 
All things exist for the sake of the moral ends they are 
to serve. They find their raison d’éire in their relation 
to God and his purposes. “Of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things.” “For by him were all 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domin- 
ions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created 
by him, and for him.” The manifestation of the divine 
attributes for the admiration and moral quickening of 
his intelligent creatures is the one object of the self- 
revelation of God, both in his works and in his word. 
The starry heavens declare his glory, and the earth in 
its infinite variety showeth forth his handiwork. If he 
taught man more than the beasts of the earth, and made 
him wiser than the fowls of heaven, it was that he might, 
in knowledge, and righteousness, and true holiness, 
image in creature form the infinite and uncreated Source 
of all being. Whgp through man’s sin the world fell 
out of the divine order in which it was created, and 
resisted the moral purpose it was designed to subserve, 
God became incarnate, that through man’s redemption 





| problem is the same, 





he might reconcile the world once more to himself. 
Emphasizing thus, in a manner at which the universe 
stands amazed, the absolute subordination of all things, 
from the throne of the Eternal himself to the deepest 
abyss of hell, to the advancement and ultimate triumph, 
absolute and universal, of his kingdom of righteousness 
and love. To seek the selfish, the earthly, the temporal, 
is to run counter to the whole plan of the universe. 
You can make the little circle of your life concentric 
with the divine only by causing all your purposes to 
revolve around the axis of character, impelled by an ever- 
growing desire to enter into the life of God. 

2. By viewing all the concerns of life in their religious 
aspect, each receives its due share of attention, and all 
work together harmoniously for our welfare. When the 
functions of physical life are deranged, sickness follows, 
and, beyond a certain point, the co-existence, with the 
diseased one, of other and healthy organs, is impossible, 
and death ensues. Demand of any part an undue 
activity, and, in responding, it must disturb the balance 
of the vital forces. Abuse any portion of the system, by 
neglect or otherwise, and outraged Nature will assert her 
authority. A miserable, aching, perhaps dying, body 
will pay the penalty, This mutual dependence which 
we find in the parts of the physical frame extends also 
to all the factors of human existence. In the moral 
sphere, as well as throughout the whole life of the man, 
happiness of a real and enduring sort comes only 
through a broad and comprehensive view of all his rela- 
tions, By subjecting all the faculties and purposes to 
the control of one principal, they work together with 
maximum efficiency for the fulfillment of the supreme 
ends of life. Those who own a divided allegianve really 
gain neither the world nor heaven. Those who subordi- 
nate the spiritual to the temporal, lose the former, and 
are ultimately disappointed in the latter. The spiritual 


faculties perish through atrophy, and the lower nature is. 


corrupted by moral disease. The life is out of tune, 
darkness broods over the soul, hope and happiness die. 
Blunted sensibilities, weakened limbs, an addled brain 
and dead conscience, proclaim the final catastrophe. On 
the other hand, let the highest law of your being rule 
your life with absolute and imperial sway, and you at 
once assert your mastery over all your surroundings. 
You are no longer a victim or a slave of circumstances, 
but a free co-worker with God. All things must work 
together for your good. To think otherwise would be to 
deny the omnipotence of righteousness, and to assert that 
the government of the world was under moral anarchy. 

8. One who thus views life brings higher principles and 
a more equally balanced character to bear upon the 
objects of his pursuit. Itis often said that a man must 
do as the world does, if he would be successful; that 
such a one is too honest to get on well. We must leave 
conscience at home when wego outintothe world. Ittakes 
adiamond to cut a diamond. We must fight fire with 
fire. Be as sharp as the sharpers, or they will fleece you 
with little respect for your high-toned principles. Yet 
surely such maxims are little short of blasphemy. Do 
they not bluntly deny the moral order of the world? 
The seventy-third psalm seems to have been written to 
meet this false view of life: “Truly God is good to Israel, 
even to such as are of aclean heart.” That is precisely 
the truth we have before us. Yet Asaph’s faith had 
failed him: “ But as for me, my feet were almost gone; 
my steps had well nigh slipped. For I was envious at the 
foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the wicked.” The 
View life from a purely secular 
standpoint, and what has godliness to do with it? The 
scoffer wears the purple and the extortioner’s purse is 
full. Yes, for a little while, but sooner or later the 
crash comes. Empty honors vanish in smoke, and ill- 
gotten gains are scattered from the hands that gathered 
them. “Surely thou didst set them in slippery places. ... 
How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment, 
they are utterly consumed with terrors.” Could there 
be a more vivid description of, for example, a Wall Street 
speculator, indeed of any man who is building up his 
fortune regardless of the restraints of principle, and in 
contempt of the blessing of God which alone can make 
rich? “Until I went into the sanctuary of God, then 
understood I their end.” Look at life from the Divine 
standpoint, from the altar of God, and you obtain the 
proper point of view. All its pursuits stand out in due 
perspective. The lights and shadows lie upon the proper 
objects. To one who occupies this position many 
entanglements are unravelled. Important influences, 
concealed from the dull eyes of worldly wisdom, are 
revealed. Crystal honesty is seen to be wiser than 
cunning shrewdness. Having no under-hand methods 
to conceal, his attention is undistracted, and his will is 
free to act promptly. A quiet conscience and a serene 


ea 


sense of rectitude give him nerve in a time of crisis, and 
support him with courage when others are tossed hither 
and thither in.a panic. His whole being is éelf-poised, 
because resting upon the God-appointed centre. In the 
world’s battle the higher principles must conquer,—the 
more perfect characters will come to the front, 
“For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win, 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


———_<@—— 
SING. 
BY MARY E. CARTER, 


Sing, little bird, when skies are blue; 
Sing, for the world has need of you. 
Sing when the skies are overcast, 

Sing through the raindrops falling fast, 


Sing, light heart, in sunny weather ; 

Sing, dear heart, when storm-clouds gather, 
Sing a refrain sweet, loving, and true; 
Sing, for the world has need of you, 





FROM THE TREE-TOP. 
BY SARAH E. TODD. 


One summer there lived in the top of a tree a little 
apple. It was so high up it could see a great distance, 
over the brook and over the fields, and beyond to the 
distant hills; and through the green branches above it, 
up to the beautiful sky. 

Near at hand were also lovely sights. Just below 
where the apple lived there was a little nest, and it could 
see the birds taking care of their children. Sometimes 
it could understand their language, and enjoy the free 
concerts when other birds came to see them. 

Near the tree was a house where some little children 
lived. The apple could watch them too. Often they 
played under the tree, and oh, how happy their laughter 
sounded! When the weather was rainy, it looked into 
the upper windows, and saw them at their work or games ; 
and on moonlight nights it watched them as they slept 
in their little beds. 2 

What beautiful nights those were! Everything was 
so peaceful. The moonlight and the shadows moved 
silently, side by side, across the earth; the water talked 
to itself and to the night, and the crickets played softly 
on their little pipes. 

The apple looked up at the silver moon, sailing on the 
smooth blue sea, and down at another moon tossed into 
fragments in the ripples of the brook. The wind came 
by now and then, and touched its cheek, rocked the cra- 
die where the wee birds were, and glided away. 

But sometimes the nights were not so pleasant. Sky 
and earth were black. The water roared, and the rain 
beat hard against the apple. The tree rocked from side 
to side, and the wind seemed trying to uproot it, The 
apple, up so high, was afraid, and wished itself in a safer 
place. Some of its companions did break away, and, 
falling to the ground, lay bruised and drenched on the 
wet earth. 

But even these nights always came to an end, and then 
how bright the sun’s face shone as he came over the 
misty hills! so bright that every mirror, big-and little, 
seemed another sun. The apple danced with the rain- 
drops hanging over its side, and winked and blinked in 
the dazzling brightness, all to the music played by the 
birds, trees, and crickets; enough gaiety to make up for 
the dreadful night. 

So through many long days thesun looked and looked 
at the little apple, until it grew quite red in the face with 
so much attention. And now it was very happy, for the 
warmth, the light, the peaceful nights and soft breezes, 
had made it joyous and sweet. The wind and rain and 
gloomy nights had made it brave and strong. It was 
indeed such a beautiful apple! 

Now when coo] days came, and autumn gusts were 
shaking the branches of the tree, it thought, “Surely it 
must be time for me to go to a quieter place.” And it 
gently dropped to the ground. There it lay for quite a 
while, thinking over the happy summer. 

One morning some one came and picked it up, carried 
it into the house, and gave it to one of the children, 
telling her to divide it with her brothers and sisters, 

This was the last of the little apple. It lived like an 
apple, and died like an apple; and as this is what an 
apple is for, it did the best that an apple could do. This 
is all that God asked of it. Are you doing as well as 





the apple? Are you doing the best that you can do? 
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LESSON CALENDAR 
[Third Quarter, 1887.] 








L July %.—The Infant Jesus, Mi Matt, 2; 1-12 
2. July 10,—The Flight into Egypt. Matt. 2 : 13-23 
8. July 17.—John the Baptiat. Matt. 3 : 1-12 





4, July A.—The Baptism of Jesus, Matt. 3 : 13-17 
5, July 81.—The Temptation Of J@sU§.4.....2..0.0,sepeeceepeeseegneeseres Matt. 4: 1-11 
6. August 7.—Jesus in Galilee. 














Matt. 4: 17-25 
7. August 14.—The Beatitudes. Matt. 5 : 1-16 
8. August 21.—Jesus and the Law Matt. 5 : 17-26 
9%. August 28,—Plety Without Display. Matt. 6 : 1-15 





10. Sept. 4.—Trust in our Heavenly Father...Matt. 6: 24-34 

11. September U1,-—-Golden Precepts. .osccceepeoyees «+ Matt, 7 : 1-12 

12, September 186.—Solemin Warnings...............cccsssceessseseseenees Matt. 7 : 13-29 

18. September 25,—Review; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 : 8-14; Mission- 
ary Lesson, Matt. 4: 1216. 












LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1887. 


TitLe: TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 6: 24-34. Memory verses : 31-34.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

24, No man can serve two mas- | 24 No man can serve two mas- 
ters: for either he will hate the ters: for either he will hate 
one, and love the other; or else the one, and love the other; 
he will hold to the one, and de- or else he will hold to one, 
spise the other. Ye cannot serve and despise the other. Ye 
God and mammon. cannot serve God and mam- 

25, Therefore I say unto you, | 25 mon. Therefore I say unto 
Take no thought for your life, you, Be not anxious for your 
what ye shall eat, or what ye life, what ye shall eat, or what 
shall drink; nor yet for your ye shall drink; nor yet for 
body, what ye shall puton. Is| your body, what ye shall put 
not the life more than meat, and on. Is not the life more than 
the body than raiment? the food, and the body than 

26. Behold the fowls of the air: | 26 theraiment? Behold the birds 
for they sow not, neither do they of the heaven, that they sow 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet not, neither do they reap, nor 
your heavenly Father feedeth gather into barns; and your 
them, Are ye not much better heavenly Father feedeth them. 
than they? Are not ye of much more value 

27, Which of you by taking| 27 than they? And which of 
thought can add one cubit unto you by being anxious can add 
his stature? one eubit unto his ! stature? 

28. And why take ye thought | 28 And why are ye anxious con- 
for raiment? Consider the lilies cerning raiment? Consider 
of the field, how they grow ; they the lilies of the field, how they 
toil not, neither do they spin: grow; they toil not, neither 
29, And yet! say unto you, That | 29 do they spin; yet I say unto 
even Solomon in all his glory was you, that even Solomon in all 
not arrayed like one of these. his glory was not arrayed like 

&. Wherefore, if God so clothe | 30 one of these. But if God doth 
the grass of*the field, which to so clothe the grass of the field, 
day is, and to morrow is cast into which to-day is, and to-morrow 
the oven, shal? he not much more is cast into the oyen, shall he 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? not much more clothe you, O 

81. Therefore take no thought, | 31 yeoflittle faith? Be not there- 
Baying, What shall we eat? or, fore anxious, saying, What 
What shall we drink? or, Where- shall we eat? or, What shall 
withal shall we be clothed? we drink? or, Wherewithal 

82. (For after all these things | 82 shall webeclothed? For after 
4o the Gentiles seek :) for your all these things do the Gen- 
heavenly Father knoweth that tiles seek; for your heayenly 
ye have need of all these things, Father knoweth that ye haye 

“88. But seek ye first the king- | 38 need of all these things. But 
dom of God, and his righteous- seek ye first his kingdom, and 
ness; and all these things shall his righteousness; and all these 
be added unto you. things shall be added unto 

$4. Take therefore no thought | 34 you. Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow; for the morrow for the morrow: for the mor- 
shall take thought for the things row will be anxious for itself. 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day 
ds the evil thereof. 

—_—— 
10r, age 


bo rage of the American Committee: In verse 27, for “ his stature” 
read @ measure of his life’ (with margin, Or, his stature). 





evil thereof. 





LESSON PLAN, 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpEN TEexT FoR THE Quarter: Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2: 6. 


Lesson Toric: The Royal Measure of Trust. 


1, Human Inability, vs. 24, 27-29. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Divine Sufficiency, vs. 26, 30. 
3. Filial Trust, ys, 26, 31-34, 


GoipEn Text; Custing all your eare upon him ; for he careth 
for you.--1 Pet. 5; 7. 


Darttx Home REaprnas: 


M.—Matt. 6 : 24-34. The royal measure of trust. 
T.—Luke 12 : 22-40. A lesson on trust. 
W.--Aets 20: 17-88. A life of trust, 

T,-~Acts 21:1-14, A life of trust, 

F.--2 Tim. 4:1-8 Trusting to the end. 

$.—2 Cor. 5:1-10. Trusting for eternity. 
8.—Psa. 23: 1-6. A song of trust. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HUMAN INABILITY. 
1. To Serve Two Masters: 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon (24). 
Ne servant can serve two masters (Luke 16 ; 18). 
13 we re still pleasing men, I should not be @ servant of Christ (Gal, 
The f friondship of tha world is enmity with God (Jas. 4; 4). 
any 


man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him 
Q@ Jobn 2 : 15), 


Sufficient unto the day is the | 








il, To Control Bodily Conditions ; 

Which of you... can add one cubit unto his statwre # (27.) 
I know that the way of man is not in himself (Jer. 10 : . 
Cen the Ethiopian change his skin, or the. leopard his spots? (Jer, 
Thou enue not make one hair white or black (Matt. 6 ; 86). 
Ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall both liye, and do ts as. 4:14). 
i. To Secure External Comforts; 

Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these (29). 


He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not whoshall ds orf i. 89 : 6). 
Shalt thou reign, because thou strivest to excel in cod ere dy, 15 2 
The things which thou hast prepared, whose shall t ? (Luke 


2 : 20.) 
Herod arrayed himself,... He was eaten of worms (Acts 12 ; 21, 23). 

1. “ Noman can serve two masters.’’ (1) A service often attempted ; 
(2) A service never accomplished.—(1 k The claimants for man’s 
service; (2) The necessity y * man’s choice. 

2. ‘Why are ye enxious? 1) The prevalence of anxiety ; (?) 
The sources of anxiety; (3) The uselessness of anxiety; (4) T 
cure of anxiety. 

8. ‘‘ Even Solomon... was not arrayed like one of these.” (1) The 
marvellous glories of Solomon ; (2) The surpassing glories of the 
lily ; (3) The asaured glories of the Christian, 


II. DIVINE SUFFICIENCY, 
1, Feeding the Birds; 


Behold the birds ;... your heavenly Father feedeth them (26), 
Who provideth for the raven his food ? (Job 38 : 41.) 


Thou, nadiagont, tha the desire of every living thing (P Psa. 145 145 : 16). 
He giveth “0 the young rayens which ery A 147 : 9). 
Consider the ravens; - God feedeth them (Luke 12 ; 

Il, Adorning the Fields: 


God doth so clothe the grass of the field (#0). 
God said, Let the earth put forth grass (Gen. } 11). 
I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle (Deut. 1:15). 
The hills are girded with joy (Psa. 65 ; 12). 

Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains (Psa. 147 : 8). 
itl. Sustaining the Believer : 

Shall he not much more clathe you? (30.) 


They that ae seek the Lord shel l not want any 


d thing (Psa. 34:10), 
No good thing will he withhold from them t ‘ 


at walk uprightly (Psa. 


84:11), 
To them that loye God all things work together for good (Rom. 8 : 28). 
With good courage we say, The Lord is my helper (Heb. 13: 6), 
1. ‘Your heaven] y, Father feedeth them.”’ (1) God’s many bene- 
ficiaries ; (2) God’s abundant bounty 
2. Are ye not of much more value chan they?" (1) Man's superior 
value; (2) Man’s puperior safety; (3) Man’s superior obligation ; 


3 Man's superior destiny. 
‘Shall he not much more clo ophe ou?’’ (1) The clothing of the 


® ied 8; (2) The clothing of t elds; (8) The clothing of the 
believer. 
Ill. FILIAL TRUST, 
|. For Life: 


I say unto you, Be not anxious for your life (25). 
e is in thine hand ; only spare his life (Job 2 : 6), 
he Lord is the strength of my life (Psa. 27 : 1). 
He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it (Matt. 10 : 39). 
hold not my life of any account, as dear unto myself (Acts 20 ; 24). 
il. For Maintenance : 


at not...anzxious, saying, What shall we eat?... drink? 


Consider the rayens;.., God feedeth them (Luke 12: +). 
Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things (Luke 12 :30). 
Having food and covering we shall be therewith content (1 Tim. 6:8). 


Canting all your anxiety upon him, because he careth for you (1 Pet. 


ili. For the Morrow : 
Re not therefore anxious for the morraw (34), 
Though I walk through the valley, ,.. I will fear no evil Fo 23 : 4), 
Trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass (Psa. 37: 
When thou pageont & through the wajers, I will be with thee | (Isa. 43 ; i9}: 
Be not anxious: the Holy Spirit shall teach you (Luke 12: 11, 12 
1, “Be not anxious for your life.”’ (1) Man’s highest temporal 
concern ; (2) Man’s highest spiritual duty, 
a.“ Mn | heavenly Father knoweth that yehaveneed.” (1) God’s 
knowledge as a fact; (2) God's know ‘ledge as a consolation.—(1) 
Father ; ‘e A needy child. 


nowin 
irst his Kingdom,” (1) The noblest object of human 


8, * Boek ye 
pursuit ; (2) The pressing moment of human action. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
TRUST IN GOD. 


Commanded (Psa. 87 : 8; Rg 9-11 ; 1 Tim. 6:17). 
Resived u n (2 Bam. 3 22 2 8 Psa. 18 : 2; 91 ; 2). 
*sa. 25: 148 : (44: 2). 
Were. in (Psa. ita: ; 125: i; Nahum 1; 7). 
ch founded + AS 8 It Isa.'26 : 4; A Pet. 8 7). 
terable (Job 13: ib Pea. 23:4; 62:8). 
Be neficial (Psa. 22 : 37: dos “Tam, 5 26 : 3). 
asi YE (Ruth > ‘i i2; 75 Sam. i7: ; 80:6; 2 Kings 18:4, 5; 
an 28). 


‘ 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
Three forms of practical piety, or “righteousness,” are dis- 
cussed in the first half of chapter 6. The last lesson included 


two of these (alms-giying and prayer); verses 16-1§ refer to 
the third (fasting). 


The connection of thought between the first and second 


| halves of the chapter is not obvious. Yet there is a real 


progress in the discourse. The Jews were apt to limit 
“righteousness,” practical religion, to certain specific duties, 
Our Lord would show them that the whole life belonged to 
God; hence he direets them to heavenly treasures (vs. 19-21), 
since the “eye” for such treasures gives true light (vs. 22, 
23). Then follows the lesson. 

Some of the sayings in the latter half of this chapter find a 
parallel in Luke 12, where a discourse is reported which 
probably preceded, by a brief interval, the extended discourse 
in a series of parables (Matt..13). In Luke’s report of the 
Sermon on the Mount there is nothing corresponding to the 
portion here given in chapter 6. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

Verse 24.—No man ean serve iwo masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to one, and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon: This 
verse, which introduces the present lesson, follows immedi- 
ately after the two verses respecting the eye and its single or 
evil condition, and only less immediately after those which 
relate to the laying up of treasures upon earth and in heaven. 
The connection of thought is not perfectly clear, but it seems 
not imprebable, to say the least, that it is to be explained as 





follows: Verses 19 and 20 present the exhortation to lay up 
treasures, not upon earth, but in heaven; verse 21 sets forth 
& special reason for the exhortation; verses 22 and 23 press 
the importance of keeping the inner light, the conscience, 
clear, to the end that there may be no misleading of the man 
in regard to the true and right laying up of treasures; verse 
24 shows the impossibility of laying up treasures in both earth 
and heaven, and accordingly gives force and emphasis both to 
verses 22 and 23 and verses 19 and 20. Some hold, however, 
that verse 24 begins a new section of the discourse, which 
includes the verses of the present lesson, and is directed against 
the love of riches and earthly vanity. In this case, it is un- 
necessary, of course, to find an immediate, or even near, con- 
nection with the verses which next precede. The emphasis 
and force of the expressions in this verse will be noticed. 
The inability in the case of any man-to serve two masters is 
distinctly declared: “ No man is able to serve.” The service 
referred to is designated by the verb which signifies “to serve 
asaslave.” The idea is, accordingly, that of being wholly 
given up to the service of a master, as if belonging to him as 
his possession. The “two” spoken of are two lords, or mas- 
ters, and the suggestions of the context indicate that the two 
are opposite to each other. Jesus evidently has in mind 
the impossibility of devoting one’s self supremely to the 
heavenly and the earthly at the same time, The lord- 
ship and mastery must be in the one or the other. The two 
clauses commencing with the word “for” present a ground or 
justification of the statement of ‘the first clause in the form of 
an alternative. Whether these two clauses, “either... or,” 
are parallel and equivalent to each other (the latter only ex- 
pressing the thought of the former on the opposite side), or 
whether, on the other hand, they are parallel indeed, but not 
equivalent (the latter giving a somewhat different thought 
from the former), is a point of discussion among interpreters. 
The writer of this note would express the opinion that the 
two are equivalent in meaning—parallel, but opposite, Those 
who hold the other view are divided in opinion as to what 
the precise thought of the second of the two clauses is; some 
regarding this clause as expressing less than the first, and 
some as expressing more. The more common view of this 
section ef interpreters, however, is that the thought here is 
less strong in its emphasis; for example, Dr. Plumptre says: 
“Tn most cases, there will be love for the one, and real hatred 
for the other. But there are natures which seem hardly sus- 
ceptible of such strong emotions as love or hatred. In that 
case, there will be a like, though not an identical, issue. The 
man’s will will drift in one direction or another, He will 
cleave to one with such affection as he is capable of, and will 
hold the other cheap.” The word “mammon” is supposed 
by some to be derived from a verb meaning “to put one’s trust 
in;” by others, from a verb signifying “to hide, conceal,” and 
then, by a derived sense, “to hoard up.” It did not, in the 
usage of the time, designate a god, probably, but rather 
riches as personified. Mammon is here contrasted with God 
as one of the two masters, and is thus apparently presented as 
the impersonation of the earthly as opposed to the heavenly. 
It is evident that Jesus is not here speaking of the possession 
of riches, or even of the earnest pursuit of riches, as wrong 
in itself, er inconsistent with the true spirit of the kingdom 
of heaven, but only of the making riches a lord and master 
of the soul in place of God. The controlling purpose of the 
soul is what he is thinking of,—the serving as a slave, the 
making the earthly the object of love in such a sense and 
degree as to involve the hating or despising of the heavenly. 
It is impossible for a man to lay up his treasure se that his 
heart goes with it, in two opposite places, He cannot com- 
bine two opposing supreme affections. He must belong te 
God only, or to the world only. 

Verses 25, 26.—TZherefare I say unio you, Be not angious for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your bady, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than the 
food, and the body than the raiment? The word “therefore,” 
with which this verse opens, connects it with the next pre- 
ceding verse, As it is impossible to serve two masters, God 
and mammon, in the sense indicated in that verse, all undue 
anxiety for the support of the earthly physical life should be 
put away, and all care be cast upon God. The lesson of 
“Trust in Our Heavenly Father” is thus introduced by this 
verse, which is preparatory to verses 33 and 34, where the 
thought is directly and emphatically expressed. If verse 24 
is to be connected with verse 19 in the way indicated above, 
we may accordingly trace the progress of the thought from 
verse 19 to verse 83, the first clause of the latter verse pre- 
senting what is in reality the opposite of the laying up 
treasures upon earth, while its second clause gives the assur- 
ance and promise of that satisfaction of the needs of life 
which makes anxiety for earthly treasures unnecessary. The 
word “life,” as here used, refers primarily te the physical life, 
which is sustained hy food. It is evident, however, that this 
reference to the physical life carries with it, by way af sug- 
gestion, a reference also to the earthly life in all its relations 
and conditions, as contrasted with the spiritual and heavenly. 
The last clause of the verse gives a ground or reagon for not 
being anxious. The meaning is: If God has given the life, 
the greater thing, he may be trusted to give the lesser thing, 





the means of caring for and sustaining it, This reason is in 
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the same line with that which follows in verses 26 to 30, but 
it is not precisely the same reason. That given in verses 26 
to 30 is founded on the superiority of men to the birds and 
the lilies: If God takes care of them, much more will he 
take care of you. The Revised Version correctly translates, 
“the food,” “the raiment.” The thought is not the life is 
more than food, but the life is more than the food which sus- 
tains it; the body is more than the raiment which clothes it. 
It is to be noticed also that, throughout this entire passage, 
the thought is of anxiety, and not of mere care or careful- 
ness, The verb rendered in the Authorized Version “take 
no thought,” and by the Revised Version “be not anxious,” 
is derived from a word which suggests the idea of division 
into parts, and it conveys thus the meaning, to be drawn this 
way and that, to be anxious, to have anxious solicitude. It 
is this undue anxiety which divides and distresses the mind, 
and draws it away partly or wholly from the service of God, 
and this only, which Jesus has here in mind. Not “care- 
fulness,” or “ taking thought,” as this expression would now 
be ordinarily understood, but “anxiety,” is opposed to the 
spirit of the kingdom of heaven, and therefore unbecoming 
in the members of that kingdom. 

Verse 26.—Behold the birds of heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much more value than they ? 
The word “behold” carries with it the idea of attentively 
considering. The hearers of the discourse are bidden to look 
at and consider the birds, and again, in verse 28, the lilies, 
and to observe the fact that God cares for them without 
any anxiety on their part. The care of the birds seems to be 
selected as corresponding with the thought of the life and 
_ the food, that of the lilies as answering to the thought of 
the body and the raiment. The sowing, reaping, and gather- 
ing into barns, naturally turn the mind of the reader back 
to the laying up of treasures in verses 19 and 20, and thus 
point towards such a connection of this passage with those 
verses as has been already suggested. 

Verse 27.—And which of you by being anxious can add one 
cubit unto his stature? [marg., Or, age] This verse adds a 
new reason for not being anxious; namely, the impossibility 
of accomplishing, by means of anxiety, the end desired. The 
meaning of the word rendered “stature” in the text of the 
Revised Version, and “age” in the margin, is much disputed 
by interpreters. The word has both meanings, and is used in 
both senses in the New Testament (as in Luke 19: 3, “stat- 
ure,” and John 9: 21, “age”). In Luke 2: 52 and Ephe- 
sians 4: 13, as in the present passage, the meaning is more 
uncertain. In the present verse, the only reason of much 
weight for holding that the word means “stature” is the fact 
that the cubit was a wheasure of length applied to physi- 
cal things, On the other hand, the following suggestions 
favoring “age” are worthy of special consideration: First, 
that the addition of a cubit (about eighteen inches, or the 
distance from the elbow to the point of the finger) to a maif's 
stature is a very great addition, while Jesus is evidently 
speaking of a very small one (comp. Luke 12: 26). Secondly, 
that men are not ordinarily anxious (in the line of the thought 
of this passage) to add to their stature, but are anxious to add 
to the length of their lives; the addition to the stature is so 
completely beyond human power that, though they may de- 
sire it, they do not make it a matter of anxious effort and 
seeking. Thirdly, that there seems to be no reference to the 
body in the passage, except in relation to its clothing. The 
reference is to the life, and the illustrations correspond with 
the two things: that to the birds (v. 26), which do not sow 
and gather together into barns for the support of life, with 
the former; and that to the lilies, which have their beautiful 
adornment through God’s clothing them, with the latter. 
The American Revisers are probably correct in their sugges- 
tion, in the Appendix to the Revised Version, that the text 
should read “ the measure of his life,” and the margin, “Or, 
his stature.” 

Verses 28-30.—And why are ye anxious concerning raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
tnto the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of litile 
faith? Jesus turns again, after verse 26, to the thought of 
verse 25 and the reason there presented for not having anxi- 
ety, and adds the illustration from the lilies. The word 
“consider” in this verse is a different one from the word 
“behold” of verse 26; but the latter verb, as already inti- 
mated, means more than “see,” and apparently involves the 
idea of thought as accompanying or following upon the sight. 
Alford says: “The birds fly by, and we can but look upon 
them; the flowers are ever with us, and we can watch 
their growth.” But the verb “ behold” seems to suggest more 
than a mere passing look. With respect to the lilies, the 
reader may be referred to Smith’s Bible Dictionary and Dr. 
Thomson’s “The Land and the Book,” Part II., chapter 18. 
It may be that Jesus classes all the luxuriant wild-flowers of 
the country under thf general name. For the purposes of 
the illustration, either a general reference or a particular one, 
as to the Huleh lily, according to the supposition of Dr. 
Thomson, would seem to be suflicient.—Not even Solomon: 





Not even the king who was most conspicuous in his wealth 
and magnificence, when appearing “in all his glory,” could 
equal these flowers of the field. The word “ grass,” as here 
used, includes not only grass, but flowers, herbs, etc. When 
dry and withered, owing to the scarcity of wood and other 
fuel, this grass was used for the heating of ovens. The oven 
here spoken of was, according to the strict meaning of the 
word, an earthen vessel with a cover, wider at the top than 
the bottom, which was used for baking. It is possible that 
the word is to be taken here in its strict sense, but it may be 
used in the more general sense of “oven” which belongs to 
another Greek word. The expression “of little faith” sug- 
gests the idea of that want of trust in God which the anxiety 


‘spoken of in the passage implies. The lesson of confidence 


in God amid the wants and uncertainties of life, is one of 
the earliest lessons taught by Jesus in his ministry. Such 
confidence is placed among the essential characteristics of 
those who enter the kingdom, and it was presented as thus 
essential to those who gathered about Jesus to hear the fun- 
damental truths of his system. 

Verses 31-33.—Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed # For after all these things do the Gentiles seek ; for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unfo you: Verse 31 repeats the exhorta- 
tion of verse 25 in very nearly the same form. The repetition 
serves the purpose of emphasis, and also prepares the way for 
the corresponding exhortation in verse 33,—presenting the 
negative side, as we may say, of what verse 33 presents on the 
positive side. Verse 32 suggests two reasons for the exhorta- 
tion of verse 31, which exhortation, by the word “ therefore,” 
is primarily based upon what immediately precedes it, verses 
26 to 30. These two reasons are: First, that the course indi- 
cated—that of anxious seeking for earthly treasures, support 
for life, etc.—is taken by the Gentile nations which are in 
heathenism, and know nothing of God in his true manifesta- 
tion of himself as a Father (the members of the divine king- 
dom should not be like those who were far outside of it); and, 
secondly, that the heavenly Father knows the needs of his 
children, and, by reason of his fatherly love, will provide for 
them. The Christian should act in a manner worthy of what 
has been revealed to him. He should believe in the love 
which is made known, and be free from anxious care. He 
should trust the divine Father with the confidence of a child. 
—Seek ye first his kingdom: The word “ first” implies that this 
seeking is to be the great and primary thing. That there 
should be no seeking after anything else, does not seem to be 
implied in the word, but the question as to other seeking is 
not in the range of thought. The true work of man is to 
seek God’s kingdom and his righteousness. When he has 
done this, he may have confidence that the things referred to 
will be added. The seeking God’s kingdom seems here to 
mean, seeking the entrance into, and the life and good things 
of, the kingdom; that is, the dominion of the spiritual in 
and over the soul. “ Righteousness” denotes that conformity 
of the inner life to right which is characteristic of the king- 
dom. In seeking the kingdom, one must necessarily seek the 
righteousness, for the latter is the essence of the life of the 
kingdom. The righteousness, like the kingdom, is “ his ;” 
that is, God’s. It is a righteousness like his own, one which 
he demands, which he imparts to those who seek him, which 
belongs to the inmost life of the soul, and fits the man for the 
perfected blessedness of the kingdom. 

Verse 34.—Be not therefore anxious for the morrow: for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient wnto the day is the 
evil thereof : This verse forms a kind of conclusion of the whole 
passage. Anxiety for the morrow is really the foundation 
and the sum of all the anxiety referred to. The meaning of 
the second clause, which adds a reason for the first clause be- 
yond that which is indicated by the “ therefore,” is somewhat 
doubtful,—whether the meaning is that the coming day will 
have sufficient concern and anxiety of its own, or that the 
morrow should attend to its own affairs. Perhaps both of 
these thoughts are suggested: Do not double the cares of to- 
day by borrowing those of to-morrow, which will be enough 
for its thought and care, and which jt should itself attend to. 
The “evil” referred to in the last clause of the verse is physi- 
cal rather than moral, outward rather than inward, The 
suggestion is of sorrows, troubles, causes of anxiety, not of 
sin. This evil belonging to each day is sufficient for the 
thought and care of that day. The burden of all the pre- 
cepts of this passage is thus the same: not that we should 
give no thought or make no intelligent provision for the 
future, but that we should do the work and live the life of 
each day without that anxiety which hinders our service of 
God. The Christian life is calm and peaceful, because it rests 
upon God, and trusts in his love and care. 





“WITHOUT CAREFULNESS..” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We have here first a plain maxim of common experience 
applied to a religious purpose. We cannot serve—in the 
deepest reality of that word—two masters. A servant must 
at bottom have one voice from which he takes orders. If 





there be two who have control over him, one will have the 
real sway of his will. That would be true, even if the two 
pulled the same way and gave parallel orders; what if one 
forbids all that the other commands, and commands all that 
the other forbids? A joint service will be a hopeless attempt 
then. So is it, says Jesus, with God and this world’s goods, 
God’s servant may have these, but he must be their master, 
not they his. If they are, he cannot serve God. 

This sharp denial of the possibility of serving both comes 
into view mainly as the foundation of the exhortations which 
fill the remainder of the chapter. They are Christ’s warnings 
against anxiety about material good. Such anxiety, then, is 
one form of mammon-worship. The man who thinks that it is 
the supreme good, and the man who dreads the loss of it as 
the supreme evil, are the same man. We have then chiefly 
to consider the sweet persuasions with which Christ would 
here win our timid hearts to bold trust. The whole section 
falls into three parts of unequal length, marked off by the 
repetition of the command “Be not anxious.” It occurs at 
verses 25, 31, and 34, and on each occasion introduces a fresh 
set of reasons against anxious care. If we look closely at 
these, we shall see that they may be briefly stated thus,— 
anxiety is opposed to the teaching of nature, as seen in the 
lower creation, which shows it to be needless; to the teaching 
of revelation, which shows it to be heathenism ; and to the 
teaching of providence, which condemns it as useless, 

1. This anxiety, which is a form of mammon-worship, and 
therefore inconsistent with true devotion, is dead against the 
teaching of nature. Our Lord puts three facts of nature 
before us,—our compelled dependence on God for bodily life 
at all, the way in which the birds of the air are fed, and that 
in which the lilies grow,—and bids us see if these do not con- 
demn our anxieties, 

Take that first thought, “Is not the life more than meat 
and the body than raiment?” That is in effect equivalent 
to saying,—you have to trust God, whether you will or no, for 
your body, its form, its growth, its duration. You are obliged 
to trust him to give you it, and to keep you in its possession, 
trust him to clothe and feed it. You cannot help being 
dependent. All that you can do, with all your carking care 
is but to adorn a little more or less beautifully the allotted 
span, What is the use of being careful for food and raiment, 
when below these lies the question for the answer to which 
you haveto hang in implicit dependence on God,—shall I 
live, or die? Your anxiety does not go very deep, after all 
but is like a passing shower, that softens an inch of the hard- 
baked ground, and never gets near the seeds that lie feet 
below the reach of its useless moisture. You must trust him 
for the greater, you may as well trust him for the less. God 
gives the greater, and that binds him to give the less, He gives 
royally and liberally, logically and completely. When he be- 
stows life, you may be sure that he will not stultify his gift. 

Then follow the exquisite illustrations of the fowls of the 
air and the lilies of the field, which people who know little 
else of the Bible know by heart. I need not linger over their 
beauty, which appeals to all. Our Lord points to them as 
specimens in the lower creation of the working of the loving 
care to which we ought to trust. “Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these,”—there is an instance of 
God’s giving more than barely enough; he lavishes beauty, 
he touches the flower into grace, and decks waste places with 
fairness, and “so” clothes the grass of the field that we may 
learn that a fair spirit, who delights in a fair creation, a 
bountiful spirit who gives with both bands, presides over all 
things, and divides his gifts to men. 

Much of the force of our Lord’s words here depends on the 
inferiority of these creatures. Observe the points of inferiority, 
One is that they do not need to toil. “They sow not, neither 
do they reap ;” and that is not privileged exemption, but one 
of the particulars in which we are “ much better than they.” 
We have the privilege of work, and so can influence to-morrow, 
therefore we need not fret about it. We have hands that can 
grasp the tool or the pen. They labor not, and yet are fed. 
Much more will he feed us, whom he has made capable of 
toil. Again, “ your heavenly Father feedeth them;” they 
cannot say “ father,” yet they are cared for. Shame on us if 
we are anxious! for every lily biows and every bird carols its 
song without foreboding, and yet there is no Father in heaven 
to them. 

Again, they are inferior intheir brief duration. “To-day it 
is, and to-morrow it is cast intothe oven.” They are blessed in 
the present. The oven to-morrow saddens not the blossoming 
of to-day. We have nobler and more lasting needs, and are in 
so far better. The same hand which supplies the more tran- 
sient necessities will not grudge or forget to supply the wants 
which wander through eternity. 

2. Verses 31-33, lead us to another line of thought, which 
tends to dispel anxious care. It is contrary to the lessons of 
revelation, which show it to be at bottom heathenism, “ After 
all these things do the Gentiles seek.” It is the very char- 
acteristic of the Gentile, that is to say, of the heathen, that 
earth should bound his horizon and contain all his desires, If 
a Christian is living in the anxious foreboding of some worldly 
disaster, or is unable to leave to-morrow in God’s hands, is not 
the very root of such a temper heathenish worldly-mindedness? 

Again, this anxiety rests upon « misunderstanding or lack 
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of trust in the character of God. “Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ys have need of all these things;” the heathen 
thought of God is that he is far removed from our perplexi- 
ties, ignurant of our struggles, or careless about them. The 
Christian has the double armor against anxiety,—the name 
of Father, and the conviction that his knowledge is co-exten- 
sive with his love. He who calls us his children thoroughly 
understands and sympathizes with our wants, 

Further, anxious care can only be stilled by true religion. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God!” It is of no use to tell 
men that they ought to trust, and to point them for teachers 
to birds and flowers; nor is it enough to preach to them that 
distrust is heathenism, The heart must be filled with a 
supreme and transcendent desire after one supreme object ; 
and then there will be no room for anxious care about lesser 
good. If our souls are stretching out towards that state of 
complete and joyful submission to God’s loving will which is 
the kingdom of God within us, “the cares that infest the day” 
will steal away from out of the sacred pavilion of your believ- 
ing spirit. If we could live on the heights, sure that we have 
God, and sure that he is enough, come what darkness of 
sorrow may come, then we should not be anxious about the 
complexion of to-morrow, for we should be calm in the pos- 
session of what nothing that has power over the changeable 
goods of lifs can touch or take away. 

8. Finally, Christ here tells us that anxiety for to-morrow | 
iscontrary to the scheme of providence, which shows it to 
be vain. 

“The msrrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” 
It will have anxieties enough of its own, after and in spite of 
all the anxieties about it to-day, by which you try to free it 
from care when it comes, Every day, to the end of the days, 
will have its own evii, and the day’s portion which you can- 
not get rid of will be enough for all the strength which you 
have to cope with it, And anxiety about the future is vain. 
After all our carefv! watching of the heaven, the clouds will 
rise in an unwatched omarter. After all our fortifying of the 
citadel, there will be some little postern left unguarded, some 
weak plece uncommanded by a battery, and there, where we 
never looked for him, the inevitable assailant will make his 
entrance, After all the dipping of the hero in the waters 
that gave invulnerability, there was the little spot on the 
heel, and the arrow found its way there. Nothing is certain 
but the unexpected. To-morrow will have its cares igspite of 
all that anxious care and foreboding can do, It is God’s law of 
providence that we shall be disciplined by sorrow, and to try to 
escape from that law by forecasting prudence is hopeless. 

And what does our anxiety do? It does not empty to- 
morrow of its sorrows, but it empties to-day of its strength. 
It does not give escape from evil, but it makes us unfit to cope 
with it when it bursts on us. It does not bless to-morrow, 
and it robs to-day. For every day has its own burden, which 
is quite heavy enough for the day’s strength. Sufficient for 
each day is the evil which properly belongs to it. We shall 
be wise if we do not add to-morrow’s weight to to-day’s load, 
nor drag the future, wrongly conceived as it will be sure to 
be, into the present, wlicre there is no place for it, The 
present has enough to do in looking after its own concerns, 

We have always or we can always get strength enough to 
bear the evil, when it comes. We have not strength to bear 
the foreboding of it. “As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 
In strict proportion to the God-appointed existing exigency 
will be the God-giver power. But if we crowd both the 
sorrows of to-day, which we actually feel, and those of to- 
morrow which we anticipate, into the narrow room of four 
and twenty hours, there is no promise that our strength will 
be as that day. God gives us power to bear all the sorrows 
and cares of his making ; but he does not bind himself to give 
us power to bear. those which we manufacture with perverse 
industry for ourselves by being “over-exquisite to cast the’ 
fashion of uncertain evils.” 

Thus, then, our Lord would teach us that the exercise of 
that anxious care, which is the misuse of the great faculty of 
looking forward and picturing things to come, is contrary to 
mature, revelation, and providence; that it weakens and 
distracts; that it takes the sunshine out of every landscape, 
and flings a shacow over all good. Surely God gave us that 
wonderful faculty for better purposes than that we might by 
it torment ourselves, and suffer every evil twice over. Why 
should we exercise Cur power of imagining the future chiefly 
in regard to-morrow’s possible evils, when we might by its aid 
fill the winter of oux earthly life with the glorious summer of 
eternity, and bring assurance of things hoped for to lighten 
the dark present? We cannot but look forward; but we may 
choose whether we shall look but a little way ahead on the 
low level, or beyond and above all the trifles at hand to “that 
one far-off divine evezt to which the whole creation moves.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
LOVING CARE DESERVES LOVING TRUST. 


If any one knows how the heavenly Father should be 
trusted, it is the heavenly Son. When he says by Paul “Be 











eareful for nothing,” it is not that no care is necessary for the 


conduct of life, but that God takes infinite care, The earthly 
mother takes all care for the babe. Its only business is to 
eat and sleep; and the heavenly Father takes all the care of 
his children, who, when they are threescore and ten years 
old, have not lived through the first day of their entire life. 
Asa babe of a day has certain duties to do according to its 
capacity, so has the child of seventy according to his capacity. 
He must sow, reap, gather into barns, and God’s care supplies 
time, earth, sunshine, due seasons, regular laws and forces of 
growth,—the thousand times more than man can supply. 
This Divine care is so superabundant that fowls of air, beasts 
of field, fishes of sea, live care free off the surplus, It is not 
for them primarily, 

More than this. God must provide the main things. He 
gives the life; will he not take care of it? The overflow of 
life’s abundance flowers in gorgeous lilies re-created daily. 
He gives the growth of stature that no care of man can insure, 

He does this that man may seek the main, essential things, 
mental growth, spiritual life, He wants man to come to the 
earth with the wand of a hoe or pick, that treasures beyond 
the dreams of avarice or Arabian Night’s imagination may 
break forth to testify to the infinite Creator and loving 
Father, who is behind all, and so make a perfect trust in the 
loving care taken, And then, beyond that trust for daily 
bread comes trust for eternal supplies of conditions of growth, 
incentives to study, inspirations of power in the higher worlds, 
finer airs, food and drink from the trees and rivers of life 
necessary for the manhood of our being. Seek first the king- 
dom of God; that is, rightness, and be not anxiously careful 
for transient matters that the Parent supplies, For your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these things; 
and no mother ever bent herself to the hungry lips of a little 
babe with as much joy as God bends forces of nature, air, sun- 
shine, and himself to meet the wants of his hungry children. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


No man can serve two masters (vy. 24). Even our Saviour 
himself had to meet squarely the temptation to live for this life 
or for the next, to seek temporal glory or immortal, to have a 
kingdom of this world or a spiritual kingdom; and that 
temptation involved the trying to serve two masters—God 
and the Devil. Our Saviour decided to serve God only. It 
would have been impossible for Him to serve both masters. 
What folly to attempt more than He could do! It is out of 
the question to fight on both sides in a sharp battle—on land 
or sea, And this life isa series of battles, We cannot do as 
God tells us to, and as the Devil tells us to, when all their 
orders are in direct conflict, We cannot be devoted to the 
church and to the world, battling for Christianity and battling 
against it. We cannot live for self and for the Saviour. We 
cannot count ourselves and our possessions our own and the 
Lord’s at the same time. If they belong to him, they must be 
held at his call, ready for surrender in whole or in part when 
he says the word. We cannot serve two masters; but we 
ought to serve one. “Ye are not your own;” but “one is 
your master, even the Christ.” Itis your duty to know what 
he commands, and to do it. 

Be not anxious for your life (v. 25). Have no undue anxiety, 
no worry, for the life which is your Master’s, and which 
should be shielded or yielded at his command. When aman 
has enlisted as a soldier, the last thing he ought to worry 
over is the risk to his life in obeying orders, Not the safest 
part of the line, but the part where his duty lies, is the place 
for a soldier to seek and tooccupy. If a man is a sailor, he 
must be willing to sit up nights, to be out in bad weather, and 
to climb the rigging where he may fall off. He has no busi- 
ness to shirk the duties of his station because of its dangers. 
If a man goes off as a foreign missionary, broken-down health 
and death itself ought to be taken into calculation as a part of 
the cost involved. Adoniram Judson, David Livingston, 
Alexander Duff, John Coleridge Patteson, and James Han- 
nington, left glorious memories because they persevered in 
their mission against sickness and unto death. Living is of 
minor importance in comparison with faith fulness in the use 
of one’s life. It is tomayy a man’s shame that in a real emer- 
gency he took thought for his life, and lived, when he had 
better have died. God knows whether you and I are needed 
here on earth another year or another day. Let us do our 
duty for the hour, leaving him to settle the question how long 
we can rightly serve him on earth, 

“Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live; 
To love and serve thee is my share, 
And this thy grace must give.” 

Are ye not of much more value than they? (v. 26). Man is 
worth more than the birds. God prizes him more highly, 
and loves him more dearly. The birds are not made in God’s 
image; man is. God sent his Son to die for man; not for the 
birds. That Son istouched with the feeling of man’s infirmi- 
ties; not with the infirmities of the birds. But God does care 
for the birds. He sees that they have food in summer and 
winter. Should he not much more care for Christians for whom 
his Son pleads unceasingly ? When you find the birds losing 
appetite and growing thin, from a fear that they shall lack 





food by and by; when you find them keeping awake at night in 
anxiety over a possible hurricane next morning; when you 
find them refusing to start their nest-building because God 
may not give them life and strength to finish tlie work,—-even 
though they should have reason for their worry, don’t you 
follow their example; for--“ are ye not of much more value 
than they ?” 

Which of you by being anwious can add one eubit unto his 
stature? (vy. 27.) If there were any possible gain in worry, 
there would be some show of excuse for it. If you could 
protect your absent child by worrying over the dangers to 
which he may be exposed; if you could shorten your rail- 
way trip by worrying over the peril from open drawbridges 
on the way; if you could add to the distance between your- 
self and the yellow-fever or the diphtheria by worrying over 
its nearness ; if any amount of worry on your part over your 
future, or your child’s future, or your friend’s future, over 
your investments, or your professional duties, or your relations 
to others, over your reputation, or your characteristics, or 
your habit of blundering, could accomplish any practical 
result in the direction of your desires,—then indeed there 
would be a strong temptation to indulge in worrying. But 
as a matter of fact, worry often increases danger and trouble, 
while it never lessens them, Therefore worrying is always 
unprofitable, besides being sinful. 

O ye of little faith ! (v. 30.) The great essential in personal 
religion is faith; yet it is the one thing in which Christians 
are most likely to fall short. There is no true faith without 
works; but there are works without faith, Men will sooner 
pray to Christ than trust Christ. Hundreds will cry out 
in terror, in a storm on land or sea, “Lord, save us: we 
perish,” where one will say trustfully in the stormiest hour, 
“My times are in thy hand. Even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” Men will read the Bible, or con- 
tribute for the poor, or stop swearing, or give up rum and 
tobacco, in the hope of winning favor with God; they will 
do almost anything sooner than trust. themselves absolutely 
for time and for eternity in the hands of the only and the all- 
sufficient Saviour, doing his bidding, and resting on him for 
all that they need for this life or for the life tocome, And 
nothing grieves our Lord more than a lack of faith on the 
part of his professed disciples. 

Sufficient wnto the day is the evil thereof (v. 34). Everybody 
will admit that éach day has evil enough in it; but not all 
will admit that no day has more evil than its share, Well, 
in any event, there is no need of borrowing to-morrow’s trouble 
to lay on to-day’s burden. To-morrow may never come to 
us. We may die before then. Our Lord may appear before 
another morning. The trouble which we anticipate may be 
an imaginary one, And whatever tifere is to that trouble, it 
ought not to be borne until to-morrow’s strength is given to 
meet it. If we take it up now, we undertake more than we 
have strength for; more than God wants us to bear. We 
have all the trouble, all the work, all the burdens, laid on us 
to-day which we ought to attend to. There is sufficient—just 
sufficient—evil in to-day for to-day. With less than this we 
should come short of a fair amount. With more than this 
we might break down. He who loves us, who gave his life 
for us, knows the strength and the weakness of humanity. He 
understands the needs and the capacity of every follower of 
his. He sees to it that the precise amount of duty or of trial 
which each can attend to is given to each. He will not con- 
sent that another atom than a sufficiency shall be added to 
any one. To-day’s duty and to-day’s griefs are to be taken 
up courageously and confidently—these and only these. “ Be 
not therefore anxious for the morrow: for the morrow will 
be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


A wonderful sermon, indeed, was that Sermon on the 
Mount. It was preached in perhaps half an hour, but men 
have been disregarding it for eighteen hundred years, Our 
lesson to-day deals with two points: 

1. It Warns Against Attempting to do Two Contradictory 
Things.—It would seem at first as though such a warning 
ought not to be necessary. And yet this is exactly what men 
have for centuries been trying to do. They have been trying 
to combine the service of God and mammon. Away back in 
the centuries we read of certain men who “ feared Jehovah, 
and served their own gods” (2 Kings 17: 33). And so men 
do to-day. Church-going and cheating, Sunday-school super- 
intendent and swindler,—these combinations still exist, Many 
still try to combine religion on Sunday and rascality during 
the week. Against all this the voice of the Master thunders, 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” Cana man be a 
rebel and loyal at the same time? No more can a man be 
for God and for Satan simultaneously. This teaching of the 
Saviour applies to poor as well astorich. A poor man can be 
a worshiper of mammon as well as a rich man, and a rich 
man may be no worshiper of mammon at all. It is the desire 
of the heart at which God looks, and not at the actual posses- 
sions of the man, Abraham was rich and godly; Judas, poor 
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they are rich, and coddling the poor simply because they are 
poor, is folly. The heart is what decides the whole matter. 

2. It Warns Against Worrying About Temporal Things.— 
Why do people worry and fret about earthly things? There 
are many reasons for this. But one is that they are not 
satisfied with the necessities of life. They want luxuries, 
and when they cannot get them they worry and grumble, A 
large part of the “labor difficulty” arises simply from envy, 
Covetousness lies at the bottom of much of the agitation of 
the present day, The “sermon” of the world is, “ Unless we 
have riches we shall never be content, and we will agitate and 
oppose and burn and destroy until we get them.” Pride 
causes many to fret. They are not willing to live modestly. 
They are unhappy because they cannot make as great a dis- 
play as their neighbors, They are miserable if they must 
leave the brown-stone front and move to more unpretentious 
quarters. The spirit of Christ and of Paul is far from them. 
Paul said, “Having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content” (1 Tim. 6: 8). And he said about himself: “I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content.” 
And was not Paul with this frame of mind really happier 
than Nero on the throne with all his boundless wealth? He 
who is content is happy, though poor, and he who grumbles 
and worries is most miserable, though rich as Croesus. Money 
and happiness are not convertible terms. Poverty and hap- 
piness are not synonymous, But contentment and happiness 
are the same thing. Does worrying do any good? No. The 
worrying spirit that frets to-day at an income of five hundred 
dollars will fret to-morrow at an income of one thousand dol- 
lars. Ah, me! When shall we learn that not in the out- 
ward man, but in the inner man, is found the source of true 
peace and happiness? At this point the world and Christ 
stand eternally opposed to each other. “ Not in the inward, 
but in the outward, lies happiness,” cries the world. “ Not 
in the outward, but in the inward, lies joy,” responds Christ. 
To which cry do we say “ Amen” ? 

God’s Children Need Not Worry, for God Will Care for 
Them.—Will he? Well, if he will not, then throw away the 
Bible. But will he give them all they want? That is an- 
other question. Will the wise parent give the child all it 
wants? Will the physician give the patient all he wants? 
Will the teacher give his pupil all he wants? Never; for 
that would often ruin, instead of profiting. Ask again, Will 
God give his child all he needs? Yes, and again yes. Who 
is to be the judge of all he needs? God. We have his word 
that, if we seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
all these things shall be added unto us. God is pledged to 
supply all the real needs of his people, in such manner as is 
iridicated by wisdom and love combined with power: And 
the trouble arises just here, that men are not willing calmly 
to trust to this Divine guidance. 

Just imagine a family of children who are never restrained, 
and whose every wish is always gratified. They come and 
go as they please, they spend according to their own judg- 
ment, they study and play to suit themselves. No restraint 
at all is put upon them. What kind of men and women do 
you suppose they will grow up to be? Will they make 
a success of life, or will their lives turn out to be miserable 
failures? Probably the worst thing that could happen to a 
family of children would be just such treatment as this, 
Better for them were they all to die of scarlet-fever before 
they are five years old. So, were God to give his children 
all they fancy they need, it would ruin them for time and 
for eternity. 

Now, while Christ tells us what not to worry about, he tells 
us also what to seek after. “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God.” On this we are to bestow our first energies. It may 
be well just here to pause and ask ourselves what is the ob- 
ject of our most devoted search. Some are seeking for riches, 
some for education, some for position, some for power. Every 
one has something for whose possession he is most earnest, 
and for the sake of which he would sacrifice all else. What 
is your most coveted object in life? Find out, and then lay 
it in the balance on one side, and put “the kingdom of God” 
in the other scale. Now say, candidly, which outweighs the 
other? Which is the more valuable? Which will last the 
longest? Is it any wonder, then, that the Son of God says 
seek this first? And since he was right in his estimate, will 
you not follow his command? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you taught last week of God as “our Father,” the 
children can readily receive the lesson how to trust, and why. 
Do not fail to have every one commit and understand the 
golden text, one of the many brief Scripture lines like a thread 
of gold to be woven through the whole spiritual being. 
Happy the soul who can learn, before cares have worn and 
wearied, how to roll the burdens of life upon one who careth 
for us. A child too young to know the meaning of care can 
understand the love of father and mother. How easy to lead 
the thoughts from thg earthly parent to the heavenly, and to 
follow the example of the teacher who taught us to say “our 
Father,” and then by bird and flower showed his love and 


should we pray? Jesus said that good gifts and good deeds 

are treasures laid up in heaven, for God will reward every- 

thing done for him. There were some people who cared 

more for money and being rich than for serving God; Jesus 

taught that they could not succeed even in this world without 

God’s help. He talked with those around him, asked them 

questions, and pointed to the birds, the grass, and the lilies, to 

help them to understand what he taught about our Father 

in heaven, 

How to Trust.—Jesus’ sermon and his prayer taught to whom 

we should pray, what we should ask for, and how to trust in 

God. Suppose, after you had asked for daily bread, you should 

say, “I have bread enough for to-day, but where shall I get 
any for to-morrow? Who sends all to-day’s mercies, food, 

home, friends, health ? Is he just as able to send them all 

again to-morrow? What if a rich man should choose a poor 
boy from an orphan asylum, should say I have taken you 

for my own child, and should give him everything which 

could make a child happy? What if the boy should cry, and 
say, “These clothes will wear out; where can I ever get any 

more?” Would you think he was thankful to his father? 

Would that show any love for him, or any faith in his word ? 
Just so Jesus talked to his disciples. Don’t worry, and be 
afraid you will not have enough to eat and to wear. Who 
mikes all the grain grow? Men may plant, but can they 
make the seed sprout and grow tall, and unfold ears of yellow 
corn or ripe heads of wheat? Who makes the flax grow to 
make linen, the cotton-fields rich with treasures like snow- 
balls, the wool on the sheep to be spun and woven into cloth ? 
Who made the body? Who breathed into it the breath of 
life? If God can keep the heart beating, the breath coming 
and going, when you are awake and asleep, if he keeps every 
little joint in its place so you can run and jump, can talk and 
walk, full of happy life, don’t you think he will provide 
enough food and clothes for that wonderful body? That is 
what Jesus meant when he asked, “ Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment?” Then Jesus told 
them to look at the birds, how they spread their wings, and fly 
so lightly through the air. Who made those hollow-boned 
wings with feathery sails that can swim through the summer 
wind? How they rest on the green branches, and pour out 
happy songs, and then find dainty crumbs or little insects for 
food. Jesus said they do not sow seeds, nor reap and put away 
in barns, but they are not hungry. “ Your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” Is he the Father and friend of the little 
birds too? Can they love him as a little child can? Can 
they say “our Father”? Can they tell others of his love and 
care? Will they live forever after those sprightly bodies are 
dead? That is the reason Jesus asked this question about 
the birds: “ Are not ye of much more value than they?” 
Are you any taller to-day than you were a year ago? Did 
you make yourself grow tall? Would you like to wake up in 
the morning and find yourself grown up? Could wishing 
make itso? Could thinking ever so hard, or worrying because 
you are so little, make you even an inch taller? It was a 
question something like these which Jesus asked about growing 
taller or living longer. There is just one way that you can 
try to make yourself grow, if you ask every day for help. In 
a large primary class, every child who has had a birthday 
this year has received a handsome picture-card, and written 
on the back in red ink, in large letters, three little words: 
“Growin grace.” Doyou know what that means? Ofwhom 
do we read, “The child grew .. . filled with wisdom, and the 
grace of God was upon him.” 

The Lilies, How They Grow.—The teacher probably may not 
have even a pressed Palestine lily, but any lily-blossom will 
answer for an object-lesson as you describe the beauty and 
abundance of the scarlet and crimson flowers growing wild over 
fields probably in sight while Jesus told them to consider, 
to think about the lilies how they grow. Tell of the brown 
bulbous root, the smooth green leaves, the upright stem, gay 
blossoms. Does the lily-root strive and wonder how it can get 
up out of the ground, how its leaves shall grow green, or if it 
shall bear any bloom? And yet Jesus said that King Solo- 
mon “was not arrayed like one of these,” The Father's care 
clothed the field-flowers with more beauty than the splendor 
of the king whose robes were crimson and purple, and whose 
throne was ivory and gold, Then Jesus asked another of his 
wise questions: “If God so clothe the grass,” the green 
things in the fields, “shall he not much more clothe 
you?” Three times over Jesus said, “Be not anxious,” 
Did he mean for us to be idle and careless? Oh, no! he bids 
us work, but not worry. The little birds pick up their food 
and feed their young, but our heavenly Father sees that the 
crumbs are where the birds can find them. We are to work 
and trust in God for his daily blessing on our daily work. Do 
we not need to try and provide against sickness, or old age, 
or want? Yes, we are to do what wecan, trusting in him, and 
then have no anxious worrying care about the future. Can 
you know what you will need to-morrow? Jesus said your 
heavenly Father knows all your need. Jesus taught us to 
seek the kingdom of God, and he will add all that we 
need beside. It is sinful as well as foolish to doubt God’s 
love and care. If troubles must come, will it make them 
less to worry to-day over what we are not sure might 





eare, What did Jesus teach about giving alms? To whom 


given why we should trust in God. What is the reason 
in the golden text? Peter remembered all the sermon. He 
knew how Jesus cared for him. One night, in a storm at sea, 
Jesus slept, and the disciples asked him: “Carest thou not 
that we perish?” Peter was once sinking in the water, how 
did Jesus care for him? Peter once needed money, Jesus 
supplied it from the mouth ofa fish. Can you tell any time 
that Peter saw Jesus feed the hungry, or weep tears of pity 
with the sorrowing? When Jesus was on earth, he showed by 
word and actions the Father’s heart of love to the world. Is 
he the same now? Does he now feed the birds, clothe the 
lilies? Does he now know every need? Then you may rest 
your heart on his love as your head rests on your pillow, and 
hear his sweet bidding. “Casting all your care upon him; 
for he careth for you.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Two Masrrers.—Or, two lords. Oriental illustration is 
scarcely called for upon a point like this, in a country whose 
law forbids a servant of a fiduciary sort from even having 
dealings with his principal, although fiduciary relations are 
so frequently sought (especially if the principal be a corpo- 
ration or a government) in order that great and sudden 
riches may be acquired—contrary te law and morals. But it 
is no better in the Orient, except that the servant higher in 
office can easier compel the lower one to disgorge. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the spirit of our passage, which pre- 
sents the kingdom and God’s righteousness (or tis righteous- 
ness, according to some readings) as one master, and the 
things which the Gentiles seek as the other, runs through 
the whole Bible; while a close parallel runs through the his- 
tory of Oriental nations, as well as that of the Greeks and 
Romans; and it will be well if America escapes the worst 
part of the trouble which so plain a precept shows us how to 
avoid, “Whose god is their belly” is a text whose bloody 
commentary is written in all history; while the opposite lea- 
son from the flowers, the birds, and all nature, is ever ex- 
tolled by the poets, but, alas! still deemed by too many to be 
poetry merely, and the unpractical side of Christianity. 
“Experience is a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other,” is a proverb that applies well to the slowness of man- 
kind to learn the lesson of the two masters. The bribes and 
stealings in Greece, the bribes and stealings and cruelty in 
Old Testament history, the bribes and stealings in the older 
and the later Orient, and the same thing in Christian Rome 
and Constantinople of the earlier centuries, ought to be warn- 
ing enough against the sharp practices of our own country 
and day; but the choice has ever been between avoiding coy- 
etousness on the one hand, and civil commotion, blood, and 
ruin, on the other, 

Or Litrix Farra.—This expression is one very frequent 
in the Talmud and kindred writings, though its grammatical 
rendering is “little in faith.” It usually applies to precisely 
the subjects of this passage, though with clearer hints at the 
rebellious quality of those who are little in faith. Thus mur- 
muring Israel in the wilderness was “little in faith.” Also, 
“Whoever has even a crust in his basket, and says, What shall 
I eat to-morrow? behold, he is to be reckoned as little in 
faith.” Also, “He who prays with @ loud voice is to be 
reckoned as little in faith.” 

Tue Brirps oF THE Arr.—Sundry parallels to our passage 
occur in the Talmud. Thus, “Did you ever see animals or 
flying things who had a workshop? And nevertheless they 
are nourished without [feeling] anxiety.” 

Tue Livies oF THE FIELD.—“ Lilies” is here, as often 
elsewhere in the original languages, to be taken generally for 
“the flower of the field.” In late winter the regions over 
which Jesus walked are clothed most gorgeously. Most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, are the great blue and red flowers of the 
order Ranunculacee, where the anemone and the ranunculus 
grow together. They are not small things, like our butter- 
cups, but great wide flowers of two inches or more in diame- 
ter, carpeting the ground with patches as gorgeous as massed 
of our brilliant verbenas. They grow everywhere; and, like 
the other herbs, are glorious one day, and the next day liter- 
ally cast into the oven to bake the peasant’s bread. The 
oven is well described by various writers; but Dr. Thomson, 
in “The Land and the Book,” is as vivid and sympathetic ag 
any. The plain of Sharon in late winter has not only these, 
but a vast abundance of a malvaceous flower like, but not 
identical with, our “Rose of Sharon””’ But most beautiful 
among these flowers of the field is the Cyclamen Aleppicum, 
which grows in every hole in the rock and every heap of 
stones. With us the cyclamen is a hot-house plant, and its 
best specimens fall far behind the luxuriant native, with its 
abundant and many-shaded blossoms, its gentle perfume, and 
its beautiful leaf,—all springing out of a cavity in the rock from 
which its bulb can generally be released only by a hammer. 

“SUFFICIENT UNTO THE Day Is THE EvIL THEREOF.” 
This phrase, which is much sweeter, and in a truer English 
dress in the sweet old Genevan rendering, “The day hath 
enough with his own grief,” has its parallel in an Oriental 
proverb—which has also made its way into the Talmud in 
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or, shorter, “ Affliction in its own hour.” So, likewise, our 
own “Fret not thyself about what thou canst not help: fret 
not thyself about what thou canst help,” is extant in Arabic, 
but I know not how old. 

SPinninG, in the East, is still done generally with the old- 
fashioned distaff, or with a spindle which hangs point upward, 
and is twirled by the fingers. The weights which keep the 
proper, tension and give momentum to the whirl, are often’to 
be found in tombs of high antiquity. They are made of stone, 
bone, ivory, or terra-cotta. Spinning-wheels, however, are fre- 
quently to be seen in the East; especially for silk and flax. 

Tue Cunt survives in name in our ell (derived from the 
Latin ulna), so in Palestine and Egypt it survives’in a word 
of thesame original meaning. In classical Arabic it is thira’ ; 
in the vulgar, dra’, and is somewhat less than a yard in 
length. The word means, of course, the fore-arm, from the 
elbow forward, or a measure of that length. The English do 
not seem to call it the el/, perhaps because the ell, like the 
old cubit, stands for several different measures. When men- 
tioned in another language, its French equivalent pic is used. 
But its meaning is given in the Arabic-French dictionaries 
as either coudée (cubit or elbow), pic, brasse, or aune. The 
last is the common French word for ell, and has doubtless 
the same derivation from ulna. 

THE ORIENTAL Barns are of various sorts, from the stone 
box or house to the beer’ or dry cistern. In the latter the 
grain is sometimes kept for years. The reaping is done in 
two ways; either the whole plant is pulled up by the roots, 
or asickle is used. The sickle, especially in Cyprus, is often 
made with a very heavy conical handle, and adorned with 
tufts or ribbons ai the end. 

Tu Ovens, those here meant being the private ones— 
either an earthen jar or a hole in the ground—are regularly 
heated with the “herbs of the field.” It may be added that 
the common ware of the potteries is often baked with pine 
twigs and leaves for fuel, which, carried to the kiln on the 
back of a donkey, cover him up so that he looks like an 
immense green moving hay-rick. 





BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Trust ix PRovipence.—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God. with all thy heart;” that is, serve him in undivided 
love (siphree), which is to be demonstrated in all thy occu- 
pations and intercourse with thy fellow-men, who thus learn 
to trust in God by means of thee, who art his servant (7+. 
Yomah, p. 87). But beware of desecrating the name of the 
Holy One by a lip-service for the reaching of perishable selfish 
ends (tbid.), especially for the acquisition of mammon (Targ., 
Prov. 15: 27), of which it is said in Qiddushin Yoa: “He 
who marries a woman for the sake of mammon, will have 
degenerated children.” The true servant of God is thankful 
to his heavenly Father who supports him, “giving him bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on” (Gen. 28 : 20), though it be 
only for a day or two; and he does not say, What shall I eat 
to-morrow? but he trusts in his Creator; otherwise he would 
be one “of those who are of little faith,” migqqetanneh emoonah ; 
that is, of not sufficient trust in Providence (Tr. Sotah, 48). 
Thus also says the Midrash on Proverbs 15: 15; namely, 
“ All the days of the poor are evil.” This means, he who is 
poor in faith, and dreads the necessary expenses for his food 
under the illusive impression of impoverishment staring into 
his face, he, of course, passes all his days in sorrow and anxiety, 
hence all his days are evil; “but he who is of a cheerful 
heart has a continual feast” (ibid.), namely, he who cheer- 
fully trusts in the: Eoly Gne, blessed be he, to provide for 
him, certainly enjoys life as if a continual feast was before 
him; and “he is truly rich, for he is content with his lot” 
(Aboth, 4:1). Instances of such faith in God in the midst of 
abject poverty are found in various places of the Talmud, and 
particularly so in Ty. Sanhedrin, where repeatedly mention is 
made of the pious and God-fearing Nahum, called “the man 
of Gam 200,” because of his well-known exclamation: “ Also 
this [gam 200] is for the best,” whenever a misfortune befell 
him. And from R. Akibah (Berakhoth, 60 b) we have the 
adage: “ What the All-Merciful doeth is well done,” which 
motto was wonderfully verified one day, when he traveled, 
and had with him a donkey, a rooster, andalamp. Being 
refused a lodging in a place where he arrived at a late hour, 
he had to stay outside in the field. What God doeth is well 
done, said he. A lion came and tore the donkey into pieces, 
a cat devoured his rooster, and a blast of wind extinguished 
the light. What God does is well done, was his consolation 
at either of his mishaps; and truly it was well done, for the 
city was invaded by robbers in that very same night, and pil- 
laged. Truly, what Ged does is well done, he exclaimed ; for 
the robbers would have ill-treated me in the city, if I had 
been admitted there, and in the field the braying of the 
donkey, the crowing of the rooster, and the shining light of 
the lamp, would have betrayed me into their hands, 
* Tue Lrires.—A symbol of ancient Israel, according to the 
Midrash on Canticles 2: 2. “As a lily among thorns,” says 
God to Israel, so, my children, were you in Egypt, and “as a 
lily among thorns” you appeared after the conquest of Canaan; 
now, be careful not to do like either of them, but con- 
tinue to remain steadfast in the fragrancy of your faith, 





deur so long as its sweet fragrancy endureth (Midrash Rabbah, 


Lev. 23). True enough, the sweet fragrancy vanishes, and 
who cares for the lily then? Be not concerned about what 
the future may have in store for thee, dayyah latsarah beshathah, 
“ sufficient is the trouble in its time” (Berakhoth, 57). 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





EVERY-DAY QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
WHat SHALL WE EaT? 

“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
Waat SHALL WE DRINK? 
“Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst.” 

How SHALL WE Be CLOTHED? 

“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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WHY ARE YE ANXIOUS? 








OUR FATHER’S 
C onstant interest in us, Psa, 40: 17. 
A cquaintance with all our need. Matt. 6: 32, 
RR eadiness always to do us good. Jer, 29: 11. 
E fectual help in every difficulty. Psa. 91: 15. 
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“For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” 


Be not anxious for 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 

* All my doubts I give to Jesus.” 

‘Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 

“ Art thou weary, heavy laden.” 

“More like Jesus would I be.” 

“ There’s not a bird with lonely nest.” 
“Father, whate’er of earthly bliss.” 

“ Give thanks to God; he reigns above.” 
“My God, my Father,—blissful name.” 
“Through all the changing scenes of life.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Why are so many professed Christians only half-hearted in 
their service of God? (v. 24.) What is meant by “mam- 
mon”? How much is every true disciple of Christ required 
to relinquish? (Luke 14: 26, 27, 33.) What is the meaning 
of “disciple”? What did Jesus relinquish in becoming our 
Saviour? Does God design that the Christian shall have no 
enjoyment of the things of this life, or enjoy them only as 
restored by his hand? (Luke 18: 29, 30; 1 Tim. 4: 8.) What 
motive must always rule the Christian in accepting an offered 
pleasure? To whom are his thanks due? (1 Tim. 4: 4, 5.) 
Does God discharge Christians from all labor for their main- 
tenance, or only from anxiety concerning the reward of labor? 
(v. 25; 2 Thess. 3 : 10.) 

What assurance have we that God will always make ample 
provision for the sustenance of man? (v. 26.) How is folly 
manifested in man’s attempt to take care of himself? 
(v. 27.) What assurance has the child of God that he can 
always dress in the style most pleasing to his heavenly 
Father? (vs. 28-30.) What is meant by grass being cast into 
the oven? Is it right, or wrong, for a Christian to desire 
finer clothing than his means warrant? To what extent 
may we look for the supply of our bodily wants? (vs. 31, 32.) 
Who are here meant by the Gentiles? Does, or does not, the 
Lord desire a difference, in manner of living, to be maintained 
between the believer and unbeliever? How only can we grow 
wise in the expenditure of money and strength? (v. 33.) 
Give &n illustration of this verse (1 Kings3: 13). How 
should we regard all the money which God puts into our 
hands? (Luke 16: 1-13.) How many days should we live at 
atime? (v.34) Does this mean that we must not plan future 
work, or that we must not borrow future cares? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 
Teacher? Questions.—1. Why can no man serve twe mas- 





‘aa the lily is and remains the perfection of floral gran- 





take no thought for your life.” Why “therefore”? 4 What 
things in life is one apt to be anxious about? 5. Give Jesus’ 
parable of the birds. 6. Why is it stated that the birds do 
not work? 7. What do the birds teach concerning needless 
care? 8. Why the question, “Are ye not much better than 
they”? 9. How does Jesus show that worrying does no good? 
10. How does worrying keep us from peace of mind? 11, 
How does worrying hinder our working? 12 Give Jesus’ 


-| parable of the lilies. 13. Why did Jesus know so well the 


lessons of nature? 14, What do the lilies teach? 15. State 
the argument that God will clothe us. 16. How is this argu- 
ment made strong? 17. Why is reference made to the short 
life of flowers? 18. What is meant by putting grass into the 
oven? 19. Why does Jesus say “O ye of little faith”? 20. 
How can we trust our souls to Jesus? 21. What three ques- 
tions of anxious people does Jesus repeat? 22. How should 
Christians differ from “the Gentiles”? 23. What comfort 
is it that God knows our needs? 24. What is our first duty? 
25. If we follow Jesus, what shall we receive now and here- 
after? 26. What should we leave till the morrow comes? 
27. What have you learned from this lesson? 

Superintendents’ Questions.—1. Name the subject of the les- 
son. 2. What did Jesus point to, in the air? 3. What did 
Jesus point to, in the field? 4, Who takes care of all? 5, 
What is the golden text? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What sentence occurs quite frequently in our lesson? 2, 
What is its rendering in the Revised Version? 3. What 
three things are mentioned about which we are not to be 
anxious? 4. For the strengthening of our trust in our 
heavenly Father, what are we to — 5. What are - 
to consider? 6. “ Wherefore, if—’ “Therefore take — 

* pes ‘or your—”? 7, One thing we are to give anxious thought 

: “Seck ye...” and then “all these things...” 8. The 
side of this lesson is —? Yes, we will just “trust in our 
heavenly Father,” and “take therefore... for the morrow... 
Sufficient —’ 9. So we will dismiss our fears, while we con- 
tinue to do as the golden text text tells us, which is—” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA* 


Almost everything concerning Russia is an interesting 
study, whether it be governmental, social, or religious. 
Russia is one of the five great nations of the world, at 
the close of the nineteenth century. Her throne rests 
upon dynamite, and her sovereign is in daily danger of 
death at the assassin’s hand; yet the perpetuity of the 
nation has never been more probable than now. Even 
should the form of government be changed ultimately, 
the continuance of Russia as a great consolidated power 
is in every way probable. Absolutist and Nihilist, resi- 
dent noble and exiled author, rich man and peasant, are 
intensely patriotic and national. In no country of 
Europe is there more of internecine strife, political and 
religious; in none is there such extent of territory, such 
variety of climate; but in none, probably, is there a 
more fervent spirit of devotion to corporate power and 
national aggrandizement. At the very time when the 
Tsar surrounds himself hysterically with the minutest 
protections against assassination, he pushes more and 
more resolutely toward Constantinople and India, Then, 
too, Russian literature is at present attracting great 
attention on the Continent andin America. One of our 
novelists, who is apt to grow excited over his latest 
theme for admiration, declares Tolstoi the greatest of 
the world’s novelists; and Tolstoi, Gogol, Tourguéneff, 
and the rest, are certainly studied with care by less im- 
pressionable critics and by a great number of readers, 
Russian literature has not only aroused interest in itself, 
for its quaint pictures and cold and sombre power, but it 
has manifestly affected the “ realists” of France and the 
United States. 

Russian religion, closely connected with the govern- 
ment on the one hand and the people on the other, is the 
religion of millions of the earth’s inhabitants. Next to 
Roman Catholicism, it is the largest divisioh of Christen- 
dom. Intensely non-Roman, it is also thoroughly imbued 
with crude superstition, and in no proper sense in accord 
with the general Protestant consensus of faith and prac- 
tice. Of the Russian Church, and the hundred warring 
sects by which it is surrounded, a good popular account 
is given in the volume under review. 

Mr. Heard writes for general readers. His pages do 
not take the place of such learned historical studies as 

*The Russian Church and Russian Dissent 
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Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the History of the Eastern. 
Church, or Dr. J. M. Neale’s History of the Holy Bast- 
ern Church. But he is as clear as Stanley, and much 
more trustworthy than Neale, who threw around his 
subject the glamour of High-Churchism and the “ cor- 
porate reunion” delusion. The relations of Russian faith 
to Greek philosophizing, the combination between the 
simplicity of early Christianity and the semi-pagan 
preferences of a half-civilized people, and the constant 
connection between civil compulsion and individyal pro- 
fession of faith, are made very plain. The Russian 
Church, nobler than the Coptic or Abyssinian, more im- 
posing than the Nestorian or Armenian, less pugilistic 
than the Maronite, is yet shown to be a strange—and 
sad—compound of truth and falsehood. In some respects, 
viewed from the Protestant standpoint, it seems more 
intellectually free and more spiritually devout than the 
Roman body; in other respects, there would appear less 
hope of reform from within, or of wise adaptation of 
external policy to changing circumstances. The Russian 
Church has suffered more from state interference than 
the English, and it has failed to promote such spiritual 
fervor as that of the Episcopalian Keble or the Roman 
& Kempis or Fenelon. The Church has helped to build 
up the national sentiment; it has been constantly aided 
by the governmental arm; but at times, ag under Peter 
the Great, it has been made a mere tool of the sovereign, 
as Napoleon wished to make the papacy itself. At the 
present time the influence of the government ia still para- 
mount in the church, and the people, while superstitious, 
remand their clergy to a position far lower than that of 
the Roman Catholic priest. Little sacerdotal tyranny 
exists in Russia, but the circumstance is not in all respects 
a subject for congratulation. 

No.one can have read a book by Tourguéneff or Tolstoi 
without being impressed by the prevailing melancholy 
tone, All is sad, serious, gloomy; and life itself, not- 
withstanding Tolstoi’s helpful spirit, seems simply a 
thing to be grimly endured, There may be a God, and 
possibly a hereafter,—though Tolstoi doubts the latter. 
This perpetual pessimism overshadows, and must ulti- 
mately destroy, the literary style in which descriptions 
are so concisely and strongly made by the chief Russian 
novelists, The great books of the world have been great 
in spirit as well as in form; Greek, Roman, French, 
German, Italian, English, and American literature unite 
in. testimony to this fact, Plato, Cicero, Hugo, Goethe, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Hawthorne, are not to be supplanted 
by a generation or two of strong Russian writers, interest- 
ing chiefly because of picturesqueness, This history of 
the Russian Church explains why cold negation at the 
top becomes the counterpart of degraded superstition ‘at 
the bottom, The Roman Church has shown the same 
thing over and over again; and Protestant churches 
that have elevated ritual or doctrine above life have fallen 
into the same state, Formalism, especially when fortified 
by society and the state, inevitably produces atheism, or 
that indifferentism which is worse than atheism itself. 

Side by side with the ecclesiastical establishment—in- 
deed, existing largely within its pale—are very many 
strange sects and schools of thought, which Mr. Heard 
describes vigorously and interestingly, Some are quaint, 
others are startling, and still others are bloodthirsty or 
obscene, 

It must be confessed that Mr, Heard’s picture is a sad 
one, but that its trustworthiness is manifest, Incidentally 
is shown the folly of the pseudo-Catholics of the Church 
of England and the American High Churchmen who, 
while denying the name of churches to the great Methodist 
and Presbyterian bodies, are sighing for intercommunion 
with the Russian Church here described, If they do 
not know the real nature of it, they are untrustworthy 
guides; if they do, they are untrustworthy still, The 
Russian Church itself has, however, discoyntenanced all 
efforts toward feliowship; while the American Episcopal 
laity may be trusted to oust their blind guides whenever 
they go too far in their little play. True catholicity is 
dear to every Christian heart, and every American 
Church recognizes what of Ohrist’s Christianity is to be 
found in Russia, and longs for the time when we may be 
ene in him; but this is not the idea in the minds of the 
historical sacramentariana. 

What, meanwhile, of the vastly greater question, the 
future of Russian religion? Mr. Heard says little about 
it,—-deseribing rather than reforming, like the Russian 
novelista themselves. Fortunately, he ia able to say that 
“ there is amorg the people a deep-seated devotional cray- 
ing.” In the long run this must and will be satisfied; 
by a better use of the state church, by sects constantly 
growing purer, and at length by the application of 
Christ’s simple and lovely religion te the personal life, 
Education, which, aa in Germany and elsewhere, may at 





first promote merely akeptica) revolt and negation, must 
inevitably prepare the way for e newer faith, The 
Russians are reading and writing more than ever; eivili- 
zation is spreading every day; the governmental church 
will not fail to see that it must adapt itaelf to the times ; 
the erratic sects cannot endure the light of learning; and 
with the slow betterment of Russian life, already very 
manifest to the historical and social student, will come 
inner reform, which—rather than any corporate reunlon 
or national or denominational conversion—seems likely 
to be the next great phase of Christian history. 





The many books issued in connection with Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee could not be expected to show any 
high literary merit or lasting historical value, since they 
naturally sacrifice style to haste, and impartial criticism 
to agenia! habit of indiscriminate eulogy. Now and then, 
however, has appeared among them such a book as Mr. 
W. J, Loftie’s Windsor Castle, With a Description of the 
Park, Town, and Neighborhood, which agreeably com- 
bines history with gossip, and is both entertaining at the 
moment, and instructive without reference to its time of 
issue, In his eleven chapters the author includes many 
episodes in English history,—for the old castle is rich in 
associations connected with the sovereigns of the country. 
The architectural and pieturesque features of castle, town, 
and vicinity are also described sufficiently in detail, and 
the monograph is made doubly interesting by numerous 
and pretty sketches of buildings, rooms, and streets. (8 
54 inches, cloth, pp. xi, 297. London : Seeley & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


BIBLE CONFERENCE AT NORTHFIELD. 
BY DELIA W, LYMAN. 


Foreign missionaries from Japan, India, Turkey, Italy, 
home missionaries from many parts of the South and 
from the New West Commission among the Mormons, 
pastors of almost every Protestant sect from Dutch 
Reformed to Episcopal, evangelists, Sunday-school super- 
intendents and teachers, and presidents of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Christian workers from 
England to Utah, frem Canada to Florida, flocked to 
this Bible Conference of Mr. Moody’s, until the public 
rooms of the Seminary buildings were crowded with cots, 
the hospitable homes of Northfield itself could not take 
in all the overflow, and the residue had to adjourn nightly 
tothe Mount Hermon school, four milesacross the river, It 
is estimated that nearly a thousand strangers have visited 
the conference during the ten days of its seasion, while 
the attendance on Sunday morning which included the 
regular Northfield Church congregation is thought to 
have been at least fifteen hundred, 

What brought all these people together? 

Some came to learn new methods of Christian work, 
some to gain more light on Bible study, but the majority 
solely to receive a new impetus in their gpiritual life. 
That these ebjects were fully gained was apparent at the 
close of the conference, “I’ve gained so many help- 
ful ideas, it will take me a year to think them all over,” 
said one. “I don’t think I could get through my year's 
work without this refreshing week at Northfield,” said 
another worker, 

Not only at the regular sessions held in Stone Hall, at 
first twice and latterly thrice daily, were these impressions 
received, nor even in the more informal meetings where 
under the trees, on the hillside, or in theglen, a hundred or 
more gathered to “quiz” Mr. Moody, or Professor Drum- 
mond, or Dr, Clark, but also in the constant daily inter- 
course on the piazzaa, at table, on walks or drives, fresh 
thoughts were interchanged, The delightfy} infor- 
mality, the universal eourtesy and cordiality of manner, 
the unmercenary attentions of the pretty Seminary girls 
who acted as waitresses, the evident absorbing interest of 
all in the objeeta of the conference, made one feel it a 
privileze te be of such a company, even if there were 
no meetings in Sione Hall, 

Mr, Moody’s spirit permeated the whole conference. 
Who but this born leader of men could have attracted 
men of almost every sect, and have so held them together 
that hardly a word of thealogical controversy waa heard 
from beginning toend. In the impressive moments of 
silent prayer which Mr. Moody frequently requested 
during the meetings, one could not but feel that all 
differences of creed or rank were forgotten, and that 
teacher and learner alike petitioned as children of the 
same Father for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

The most impressive meeting of the conference was 
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perhaps on the closing day, when, after a most elevating 
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discourse by Dr. Gordon on the Holy Spirit, the whole 
assembly united silently in prayer for this great blessing, 
anda moment later the soft and low singing of the hymn 
“More loye to thee, O Christ!” fitly expressed the 
desire of each present. 

Among the speakers of the convention, Great Britain was 
represented by Professor Henry L. Drummond of the 
University of Glasgow, Mr. R. O. Morgan, the editor of 
The [Lendon] Christian, and publisher of Mr. Moody's 
works in England, and Mr. Francis of London. The 
Rey, H, W, Webb-Peploe, the eloquent English preacher 
who was to have been Mr. Moody’s right-hand man, was 
prevented, at the last moment, from coming. From Bos- 
ton came Dr, A. J, Gordon and Mr, H, L. Hastings, the 
evangelist; from New York and vicinity, Dr. George QO, 
Pentecost, the Rey. W. T. Ellsworth, who has a large 
mission in New York City; the Rev. Josiah Strong, the 
author of “Qur Country,” and the Rev. W. W. Clark. 
From Prineeton, Profeasor W, H, Green, well known 
to the readers of the Critical Notes of The Sunday School 
Times; from Philadelphia, the Rey, Dr, A, T. Pierson, 
the author of “The Crisis of Missions,’ and Francis 
Murphy, the temperance orator; from "Chicago, the 
Rey, C. F. Gosa, the successful pastor of the undenomi- 
national church which Mr, Moody started in that gity, 
There also spoke the Rev, Jacob Freshman, a eon 
verted Jew, and the pastor of a Jewish Christian 
church, who is carrying on a most interesting work 
among his countrymen in New York City; Father 
O’Connor, a converted Roman Catholic, through whose 
preaching seven hundred Catholics haye joined Protege 
tant churches during the eight years of his work in the 
same city, and the name of whose son, Luther Knox 
O’Connor, shows the genuinencas of his change; Mr, 
George Needham, the Irish evangelist; Mr. E, P, Ham- 
mond, the children’s evangelist; and other active Chris- 
tian workers, such as H, M. Moore of Boston, and 8. EB, 
Bridgman of Northampton, Among the lady migsion- 
aries who spoke at smaller meetings were Miss Gouldy of 
Japan, Miss Crosby of the New West Mission in Utah, 
Mrs. Steele, Miss Clifton, Miss Johnson, Misa Farring- 
ton, and others, who told of their work among the 
negroes in the South, 

Mr. Moody himself conducted all the regular meetings, 
in his original and unstereoty ped way; no programme was 
made, and the speakers themselves rarely knew when 
they were to be called on. “I want people te come te 
the meetings, not to hear this and that speaker,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Moody, in private. And again he prayed: 
“Lord, make us forget the speaker in listening te the 
message.” The exercises were always varied by singing, 
which, under the leadership of Professor D. B. Towner, 
was most inspiring, as well as frequent intervals of si- 
lent prayer. 

A great secret of Mr, Moody's success as a conductor 
of large meetings is his unflagging attention to the physi- 
eal comfort of the audience. His quick eye is every- 
where; now he is calling those near the stairs te occupy 
seats on the stage; now telling the ushers to ventilate 
the room, now elosing the front window-shutters to give 
grateful shade te the eyes of the audience. His Chris- 
tian common-sense and his rare faculty for leading men, 
added to his apparently complete self-surrender and ab- 
sorbed interest in his work for souls, certainly make him 
oneof the most remarkable men this country has produced. 

He made three long addresses, one on faith, illustrated 
as ysual by lively anecdote and biblical references, and 
followed by two-minute testimonials from a score or 
more ministers; another, a practical talk on prayer, in 
which he made nine points: adoration, confession, resti- 
tution, thanksgiving, unity, the spirit of forgiveness, 
faith, petition, and perseverance. His third address was 
on Sunday morning before the largest audience of the 
conference, in which he gave a strong statement of the 
pre-millenial view of the second coming, in which.he had 
the sympathy of the greater part of his listeners. 

The only representative of our theological faculties 
was Dr, W, H. Green. Would not this very improving 
and stimulating conference be still more helpful if 
men of Dr. Green’s stamp, and more of the leading pas- 
tors of our large cities, could add their rich stores of 
knowledge and experience to the warm zeal and sugges- 
tive Bible readings of the evangelists who now constitute 
the larger portion of the teaching staff? Dr. Green gave 
@ very spiritual address on the Christian graces, and 
also a scholarly and profoundly interesting analysis of 
the book of Job. 

One evening was devoted to the subject of temperance, 
and Francis Murphy, the founder of the Blue Ribbon 
League, by his inimitable powers of story-telling and. 
acting, the pathos and tenderness of his voice, and his 
ever-ready Irish wit, moved his audience ‘from tears te, 
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immoderate laughter, and well-nigh mer- 
ited his well-known appellation of “the 
second Gough.” 

The Rev. Josiah Strong, in a most in- 
structive address, gave an outline of the 
import and facts presented in - book, 
“Our Country.” 

Dr. Clark, a diligent Bible student, 
spoke several times, illustrating with black- 
board diagrams his talks on the differences 
in the four Gospels, biblical paradoxes, 
the Holy Spirit, and the second coming. 

Dr. Pierson, with his accustomed ear- 
mestnessof manner, made several addresses, 
profusely illustrated by scriptural refer- 
ences on the Messianic metaphors and 
the Holy Spirit, 

Dr. Gordon, in his clear, convincing way, 
also with frequent Scripture references, 
diseusxed the condescension and exalta- 
tion of Christ and the fulfillment of Old 
Testament types in the New. 

The addresses of these three remarkable 
expounders of the Scriptures contrast in 
a marked manner with the method of Pro- 
fessor Drummond, who has been called 
“the best preacher of scriptural truth who 
has ever been in Northfield.” In answer 
to the frequent question, “ Who has helped 
you most in this convention?” his name 
was the universal response. Instead of 
constantly referring to Bible texts, to types 
and figures, he takes up the |>road truths 
which lie behind the Bible, and lays 
down strong principles for the sviritual life 
which remain in the mind and influence 
the daily life of his listeners ss the teach- 
ing of almost no other man tliere. Even 
Mr. Moody, who, by the way, was for two 
years aided by Professor Drummond in 
his Scotch work, takes notes of all his 
addresses, and openly speaks of the help 
they give him. At the close of an evening 
session, in which the speakers were limited 
to ten minutes each, Mr. Moody called 
up Professor Drummond, 9,n'i expressed 
the feeling of all by adding, “You can 
talk all night, if you want to.” His 
addresses on “Christian love,” on “ How 
to know the will of God,” on “How to 


be like Christ,” on “The spiritual law | fv 


of cause and effect,” dealt largely with 
the man-ward side of religion, but were 
permeated by the thought that the only 
good a man can do in this world is simply 
what of Christ he can reflect upon it, . At 
an informal meeting, where he was ques- 
tioned as to his methods of work, which 
have been so successful among the stu- 
dents of Edinburgh University, some 
marked differences from our methods 
were elicited. He appeals to the intellec- 
tual rather than the emotional side, lays 
down principles, and rarely quotes Scrip- 
ture, never “invades the personality of a 
man” by forcing him prematurely to 
declare his inteations-in public, uses indi- 
viduals to work for individuals, and, lastly, 
never fails to follow up cases of awakened 
interest. It wowld seem that such a method 
of Christian lalor among our own colleges 
could not but be greatly blessed, and he 
has the hesirtiest good wishes of all 
Christian people in this enterprise, which, 
with four (riends, he is to undertake this fall, 

Other features of the meetings were the 
singing of Mr. Sankey and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stebbins, also of the Mount Hermon boy 
choir, the pet and pride of Mr. Moody’s 
heart; tle presenceof Miss Fannie Crosby, 
the blind poetess, many cf whose hymns 
were sung; and the universal practice, 
amony teachers and learners alike, of tak- 
ing votes on all that was said. 

As the closing day all too soon arrived, 
the visitors reluctantly bade farewell to 
this “ Mount of Privileges,” as some one 
has called it, and departed to their homes, 
there to seek to engrave on their lives, as 
they had already on their note-books, 
the teachings of the third Northfield 
Convention, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Nervous pros- 
tration and weakness of the alimentary canal. 
Dr. E. M. Gavitt, Toledo, Ohio, says: “It is a 
valuable remedy in nervous prostration and 
weakness of the alimentary canal.” 
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LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES 


By the Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
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A new book of Pgs g nad ee. now ready. 
ample co 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1918 akon se. 


YMNS:TUNES 
ra CHILDREN church 


es new robe ppm Endorsed by all whohave onal b. 


er ain mid 0 Single 1 ® CODY post; ents only "> 

le e 
Binge copy 40. “00 | Per =e 
JNO. z. RUE, drs, Pablisher, 438. ath St., Philada 


Just Isasued: 


HYMNS FOR MISSIONS. 


* Compiled by the Rev. Drs. Rainsford, Van de Water, 
and ~y go Contains 123 hymns and tunes, With 




















tunes, in board covers, at $25 per 100 or es. Sent, 
postpaid, on ie of 30 ye Words only, paper 
covers, 8 per 100; in cloth, $10. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


SiS cnuuBCH Mm €s1C.—Bonum Est in F,10c. 
Cantate Domino in F, us Misereatur, E 
12, Benedic Anima Mea, ©, lic. All com 
= Maxson. it Prayer, H. Leslie —_ 
1! of above mailed, postpaid, upon receipt o' 
rice, ae received. Address W H. BONER 
usic Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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J NEW S. S, MUSIC OFT BY ASA HULL 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Specimen cop; per cov. 25c, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St treet, Now York, 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS jresiese sna cst 


est 
book, for Church or School. By mail, 35 cts. 

By. Scpresn, $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per hundred. 
T.T. TASKER, 6r., Publisher, 921 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 








ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 

Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies, 

Large enough collection tor any school. Four separate 

numbers issu nd for sam 4 ies. 5 cents for 
each number. F. H. REVE blisher, Chicago. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACR. SONG BOOKS, 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, _— The Atlantic ‘Monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


NEWS 


in Sunday-schools, Samples, 6 cents. 
& Wogilom, 122 Ns 





brary. for Sunday- sehool Li- 
. Sample free. Goodenough 
assau St reet, New York. 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. 25 &..8.tqsons.,. Hel 
ful, interesting, practica 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teac’ ings, what 
can I do? central thoughts, comnee text gg ye 


eee, Plans, you: young peor oe’s meetings. 6c. Copy. 
d 0c. for a year. T. orrow, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


20 Centsa Year, Send for sample copy 
Howard Gannett Pab. ¢(o., Boston, Mass. 


INEN SPLASHER FREE, Size, 20 X H in., 
stamped with a pretty design, silk & natvactions 
or making with each splasher. ‘lis for 40c. at stores. 
Send 25c. for 6 mos. trial yay tion to Farm & Home, 
éobtainit free. FARM AND HOME Springtield,Mass, 


FOUR HUNDRED 


Choice Reci‘ations and Readings, bound p. 
handsome lithograph cover, mailed to any address 

30 cents, Satisfaction guaranteed. J.8. OGILVIE & 
CO., Publishers, P. ,O. Box 2767, 57 Rose St., New York. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS for object teach- 
~ = the ya pe ge Rann reper 18 
ractical. chea —§ set r, 
ents: cardhoard, 15 cents. Wit HaRr 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
H. H,. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 
Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools. Full text ofyear’s 


lessons, 68 pp. , 2% x43. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
by leading workers, 5, 10, 15¢, 8&8. dealers have them, 





























Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

PRAISE GOD, 

PRAYER. 

FAITH, 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, © 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—_—~>——— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
QUESTIONING. 


(General Thomas J. Morgan, in Education,] 


Any system of education which consists 
wholly or chiefly, or largely even, in sim- 
ply requiring students to commit to mem- 
ory certain lessons, whether truths of 
history, rules of grammar, or facts of sci- © 
ence, tends to stupefy the mind and to 
crush out that curiosity without which no 
satisfactory progress is possible. Any plan 
of classical study that wholly or chiefly 
confines the student’s mind to the words 
of the text, their literal meaning and gram- 
matical structure, is essentially vicious. 
The text of the classical author should be 
made the occasion of a wide range of 
thinking on the part of the student. There 
should be questions from the teacher as to 
geography, history, philosophy, religion, 
etc., suggested by the text; questions call- 
ing for an expression of opinion as to the 
sentiments advanced, judgment as to the 
wisdom of things done, comparison of men, 
cities, events, etc. ; in short, questions that 
serve to put the mind of the American 
student of a classical author in the same 
state, as far as possible, as that of a student 
contemporary with the author himself. 

Questions are often framed simply with 
a view to test the memory... . But.. 
memoriter recitation is hurtful, rather 
than helpful, just in proportion as it is 
accepted as a substitute for earnest intel- 
lectual effort, involving the putting forth 
of all our powers. One hour of original 
thinking is worth a week of memoriter 
recitation. 

The mind is stimulated to action by the 
presence of real things in nature and art, 
The natural phenomena appeal strongly to 
the child’s curiosity ; but the mystery of 
nature is too profound, the difficulty of un- 
derstanding its laws is too great, for the 
unaided student. The child of nature is 
always a child. No man or generation of 
men, left to itself, would or could make’ 
much progress in the conquest of the se- 
crets of the universe. It is the accumu- 
lated knowledge and wisdom of the ages, 
increased little by little and taught by one 
generation to another, that is man’s heri- 
tage. The teacher initiates the student 
into these mysteries, gives him the key to 
this great treasure-house, enthrones him 
as ruler over nature’s great forces, and 
teaches him how to subject them to his 
own uses. 

To leave him to his unaided efforts, is to 
doom him to failure and consign him to 
despair. To attempt to lay upon him, 
ready made, the accumulations of science 
and the formulas of philosophy, is to crush 
him with riches. The teacher is to put 
him into right relation with the world 
about him and that greater world within 
him, and by hint, suggestion, and question 
lead him to put forth all his powers of ob- 
servation, introspection, and thought, until 
he comes to self-conscious freedom and to 
the mastery of his surroundings. 

The chief agent in the hands of the 
teacher for this great work is the question. 
Not the lifeless interrogatory printed at 
the bottom of the page, a sort of bird- 
track on the rock to show where a living 
creature had once stood in some former 
age; not a mere formal quest after the con- 
tents of the memory, like a pail dipped 
into a cistern; but a living question, 
designed to stimulate inquiry, provoke 
thought, arouse the imagination, and te 
lead the mind to exert its best energies in 
the endeavor to solve for itself life’s rid- 
dies. Thus led into face to face contact 
with things which he must observe for 
himself as though his eye had first looked 
upon them; into an investigation of na- , 
ture’s laws and forces, which under help- 
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ful guidance he is to ascertain and 
formulate for himself as though no science 
had yet been begun; into communion with 
himself, observing, analyzing, classifying, 
and philosophizing upon his own powers; 
into a philosophic study of man in society 
and history, the student follows in the 
footsteps of the race as an investigator, a 
discoverer, a philosopher, with this differ- 
ence, that rightly guided he alone does 
more in a single lifetime to compel from 
nature her secrets, than all men in all pre- 
vious time have done. 

The questions that can be asked, and the 
answers to which constitute the whole body 
of knowledge, whether science or philoso- 
phy, can be reduced to a very few classes. 
It is possible for a wise teacher in a few 
years to so question a pupil that all his 
powers shall be aroused, all the sources of 
information be opened to him and at his 
command, and so that he shall possess a 
method of inquiry himself which renders 
his progress swift, certain, and satisfactory. 

Ten categories will, perhaps, exhaust 
the list. They are: What? Of what 
kind? How many? How much? Who? 
Where? When? How? Why? What 
then? One who is accustomed to seek an 
answer to all of these inquiries, to follow 
“‘the connection and dependence of ideas 
till the mind is brought to the source on 
which it bottoms,” is already, in a very 
large sense, an educated person. He alone 
is a good teacher who is not, like Peter 
Tombard, a “master of sentences,” but, 
like Socrates, a master of questions. 





THE TEACHERS’-MEETING. 


(From The Westminster Teacher.) 


So many people imagine a weekly teach- 
ers’-meeting to be utterly impracticable 
that it is particularly refreshing to hear 
from time to time of one place and another 
where such. a meeting has been: proved 
entirely practicable. The superintendent 
_of the Ainslie Street Presbyterian Sabbath 
School, Brooklyn, writes in a far from 
hopeless way of his teachers’-meeting. 
He first speaks of the diligence employed 
in keeping the teachers in mind of the 
meeting—by pulpit announcements, press 
advertisements, and postal cards. Con- 
cerning methods of conducting the meet- 
ing, he gays: 

“The meeting is always opened by 
singing and prayer, after which the lesson 
is read by some teacher or teachers. Gen- 
erally the teachers are furnished with a 
number of questions on the Sabbath pre- 
ceding the teachers’-meeting (which, by 
the way, is held on Tuesday evening). 
Sometimes these questions are assigned to 
particular teachers; again, they are ex- 
pected to fill out such questions in writing, 
and at all times a general discussion is had 
on the prepared questions. Then, we have 
had the lesson taught by picking each 
verse to pieces, and gathering such thoughts 
as present themselves, Again, where the 
lesson has many verses, it is divided into 
several divisions or headings, or at times 
the golden text is taken as the keynote, 
and the’ teaching is clustered around it. 
Again, the lesson has been divided into a 
precept, a promise, and a prayer. These 
varieties have been adapted according to 
the fitness of the theme to the text for 
such division. No discussion is allowed 
on disputed points, but a brief and respect- 
ful hearing is given to both sides, and 

then such matters are left with the teach- 
ers, and the next pointistakenup. Very 
few of the teachers absent themselves from 
the lesson study, and we hope at an early 
date to have all present. In addition to 
the help derived by study, the social ad- 
vantages of such a meeting cannot be over- 
estimated. Iam suge that much of the 


good feeling and harmony for which our 
people and teachers are noted, is due to 
the existence of the teachers’-meeting,” 


! Now ! ff 


ae 


The section of “Teaching and Teachers” from which the 
following extract is taken, is headed “You Must Know How 
You Are to Teach.” 
with the need of knowing how to teach, he will eagerly look 
forward to the sections which deal with methods of teaching. 


If any reader of that section is impressed 


Even when you know accurately whom you are to teach, and what you are 
to teach, you still are unprepared to bear your part in the twofold teaching process, 
unless you know how you are toteach. The scholar being before you, and being 
well understood by you; the truth which you would teach him, which you would 
aid him to learn, being well in your mind,—the question is still unanswered, 
How are you to teach him? How are you to make him the mental possessor of 
that which is now your mind-treasure, and which you desire to have him possess? 
In everything which needs doing, a knowledge of the method of doing is of 
prime importance. A man cannot milk a cow, or whitewash a garret, or make 
a shoe, or paint a picture, or write a book, or keep a hotel, or do anything else 
in this world,—unless, perhaps, it is to fill a government office,—without knowing 
how. ‘The fact that the work attempted is a religious one, does not make it any 
the less important that the doer should know how to do it. He who would 
preach, must know how to preach; and he who would teach, must know how to 
teach. No man can call himself ready to teach, until he knows how he is to 
teach; until he is not only acquainted with wise methods of teaching, but has 
decided upon his plan, in accordance with those methods, for the work immedi- 
ately before him. . . . 

Imagine, for example, the examination of a medical student: “Suppose you 
were called to see a man who had taken an overdose of laudanum, and was 
rapidly sinking; how would you treat the case?” “I should at once recognize 
his great danger, and my great responsibility, and I should want to do the very 
best I could for him.” “That is all very well, so far as your feelings and wishes 
go, but now, what is your knowledge of the thing to be done in this emergency?” 
“Well, I think I ought to have some knowledge in that line. I have attended 
medical lectures for three years; and the subject of poisons was handled at our 
college by one of the most distinguished toxicologists in this country. More- 
over, I have read on that subject as much as any young man of my age whom I 
know of.” “You certainly seem to have had good opportunities of learning. 
And now we are trying to find out if you can put your knowledge to a good 
account. What would you do for this patient?” “I should tell him plainly 
that his life depended on his getting that laudanum out of his stomach.” 


he might not care to be cured; what then?” “Oh! I can’t tell exactly what I 
would do in such a case. I have studied medicine faithfully. I know all about 
the human system, and all about drugs and medicines. When I come to a case 
of any sort, I shall look at it as it is, and decide what it is best to do under the 
circumstances. I can’t say beforehand just what I would do.” “ Well, if you 
do not know how you would go to work to save a man who was sinking under 
laudanum, or who had punctured the femoral artery, it would be too great a 
risk for the patient to be in your hands while you were deciding what was the 
proper mode of his treatment. He would be pretty sure to die on your hands 
in spite of all your lecture-hearing, and your home-studying. We shall not call 
you ready to practice medicine, until you know how to practice it in order to 
make it effective in a life and death matter of this kind.” 

Just here a bystander interjecta his view of methods: “ZI never attended 
any medical lectures, nor read much on this subject, but I have seen the doctors 
treat some cases like the one you are talking about; and if I were at hand when 
there was no one else to help, I would get such a man to swallow lukewarm 
water with mustard or soap in it, a pint at a time, and if that didn’t answer, I 
would have my finger down his throat. And when that poison was out of him, 
I would have him take strong hot tea or coffee, and get him to bed; seeing to it 
that his respiration and pulse were kept up, by artificial chafings and fomenta- 
tions, and finally, that he had good rest and nourishment.” “ Well, now, that 
sounds practical.” It seems that the knowing how to do is the best kind of | & 
knowledge in such a case. It is all-important to the poisoned man that one who 
is treating him knows how to help him, even though he lacks the stores of other 
kinds of knowledge which fill the mind of a medical student who knows every- 
thing except the how to make his knowledge available. . . . 

Inasmuch as the essence of teaching is causing another to know, it is not 
enough that the teacher knows whom he would teach, and what he would teach ; 
until he knows how he is to teach, he is yet unprepared for his teaching work. 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 








“Yes, but he might be already so drowsy that he couldn’t hear you; or indeed | — 


THE AMERIGAN 


MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie« 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 
Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
celpt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 16 cta. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


The American Magazine Co., Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 








LET UPCLUBS 


Thelargest circulation of any 
periodical in the world. “The 
hila. Ladies’ Home —— 
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ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadeip Pe 
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Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjusted 
te fit books of any size. 
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ESTABLISHED 18660. 
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CHURCH, ORGAN S/o} 


very partofthe country. We invite attention to ou 
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for all information eonnected with our art. 
TIve CIRCULARS and specifications furnished. on ap. 
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WHETHER YOU WANT A 


it will pay yo to write to the 


BEETHOVEN ‘PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
styles. address Masom 


MASON ORGAN 
HAMLIN PIANO Son Fo ov cnicage 


ORGAN 05%! 200" FREE | 
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OUT OF 


Pista set of sam ples, represent- 


ng, in the various styles and 
sizes, more than 
PAPER?) 250 VARIETIES 


of Foreign and American 
Papers, which we sell BW THE POUND, from 
15 cents upwards. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
.—Sell direct from milis to the consumer, 
fam sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
mamber ef shee is to a pound, sent on recelptof AS eta. 

i B H CaRTEB & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 


In ordering cost, or in édahtne tein iry concerning 
ing advertised in this advertiser, by stat GUL oblige bho 
statin 














Express charges prepaid, 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550,, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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nF 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. | ; 
WORTH REPEATING 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
BF thn Sy aed DUTY. 
p,ONE OOPY, 2.08 year. The same price per copy seen 


subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
~~ Napa ayear. ‘To new subscribers, price (50 
cen 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and pew together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
o1d subscribers. and halt price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 

than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, Sp renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schovuls, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
r of copies ordered in the club is nzi less than the 
I) number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to Join the club, in or- 
er to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in exerass of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
@ statement the number of teachers in a sc. For 
Sparepie! If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
ther, the club subscription need not be for more than 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one whe has not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 
e as ot a subscription from one member of 
@ househojd to another in order to get the reduction 
to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for --ther members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade samemer it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 

any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School" plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 


s club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 


the members, or in a kage to one address, accord- 
to the preference of subscribers. ‘he papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
game school get theirs m another, the papers will 
sent covacmingiy. 
Different schools are not to unite In the forming ote 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
que ew name of the school should be mentioned in 
order, 
eine may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
a rere he @ time that he is to receive the 


dubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Hanged should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to whith they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should Include 
beh county and state. 

f a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

e club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
rmed iast year by 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair tria: of the 
ver. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
one year only. 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
of the subscription. Renewals should 

be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messer. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Pi..ernoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 





be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— 
rom 4 es, 108. 


lto 
5 tod 83s.6da..“ 
0 copies and upwards, 7a6a. © 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they with be 
ree Nek ses pom A the eee addresses, or In a 
ckage to one address, whichever may be 
fy the subscribers, ‘) ae 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Phijadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, . al 








Hardwood Mantel, 
BevelFrenchMirror, 
Brass Frame, 
Grate and Glazed 
Tiles, in store, 


$2000, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
337 & 339 
Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
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GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St. ; 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this —— 


TOOL Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist'sand Sarpenter's Posts, 
Gamited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, rr 
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Imagine a washing compound that will wash clothes or clean house better—in less time— 
with much less work than any soap known—and yet from reason (which is our secret) of its 
mildness is unequalled for bathing purposes—for man or babe, in hard, soft, hot, or cold water. 
JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE is just that, and hot weather is the best time to try it. 











Qticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST 
SOFTEST 

fame ~*~ WHITEST 
AY SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
n its marvellous properties of cleansing, es 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexién and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by thi 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for ‘“‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PI PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer aL FRE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
Ke" E83 I will mail to any address a cabinet photo- 
Fr raph of the Handsomest Baby in 
ee A Boston and my Treatise on the Hair, 

-* Skin 


and ‘leeth, for 6 cents in stamps. 
3 “YS ARTHUR H! COBB, Boston, Mass. 


OLCATE & CO., 
cry THM SER Aree. 
THE KEYSTONE WASHER “= 


Every one is warranted for five years, Circulars free 
KF. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 

















ae 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability bas no equal 
Gives the latest Parisian 
hion, Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what nosition the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
tha each bustieisstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
eters COLUMBIA 
RUBBERCO., SoleM'fr's, 


FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 

THE LADY WASHINGTON® 

anes firs" BUSTLE 

Gan pen by the wearer so that the 

ang in narrow or folds, or high in the 

5 ets. Sent by mail uf you do noe End 5 t in stores, 

ESTON & WELLS MF'G CO, stisttryis! = 

G6 99 

Geod SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 

are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


BUTTONS 





















- SHOE DRESSING, 


LADIES, enamel your 
ranges twice @ year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 











BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for tllus. catalogue 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 








GOLD M5DAL, PARIE, 1878 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, trom which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocos mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It ts deliclows, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA. THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
W. @. WILBUR & 8028, Chocolate Manul'r's., Philadelphia, Pa 


TH GOOD NEWS 
Gree aif ON: TO LADIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner S t, Go’ and 
Ren, Ro ote Set, eee rere Lem Castes, or 
ebster's Dictionary. For particulars a 
HE GHEAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yous 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1 can of chocolate will make 
@ great many fan of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. - 

Croft & Allen, 
_1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. | 
a= Delicious COFFEE! Tuiscan sivars 


‘4‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


@ If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
“fg postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,toThos. Wood &Co., iton,Mass. 


Bel+S,1CE0 Aakiereereeet cmt 
SEASONING 


with Bell's Seasoning by 
” 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER, & Co 
Philadelphia. 
USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING. 
Beware of imitations, 
THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 
Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
sition, isthe nuine LE PAGES LIQUID GLUE, 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
pcm ers sae athena ee cntemnonge hevwanmpnsentoan 



































SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


FR LIEIT IE? RR 
5Os2sOnPsea [78 Wy 








». 
esssese: 


bp Red 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, La 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate, Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Hou Lawn 

urniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND 
EDWAKLD SUTAON, Kasiern A mt, 
Market Sireet, PHILADELP 





Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
. finest in the world. Twenty-five 


JOM" LEWIS OMLEDS, Qucems, New ¥Yerk. 





f the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 


The Great Secret o 
BIRD MANNA will restere the cane of 


birds and preserve them 


2 
health. 1Sc. by mail. Sold by druggists, Directions tree. 
BIRD FOOD 00. 400 M. 84 W,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Btern law-giver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace}; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are 

fresh and strong. 


To humbler functions, awful power! 
I call thee; I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour 
Oh, let my weakness have an end 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And, in the light ef truth, thy bondman let 
me live 





THE HAPPINESS OF DUTY. 


[Sir John Lubbock, in The Pleasures of Life,] 


We ought not to picture Duty to our- 
selves, or to others, as a stern task-mistress, 
She is rather a kind and sympathetic 
mother, ever ready to shelter us from the 
cares and anxieties of this world, and to 
guide us in the paths of peace, To shut 
one’s self up from mankind is, in most 
cases, to lead a selfish as well as a dull 
life. Our duty is to make ourselves useful 
and thus life may be most interesting, an 
yet comparatively free from anxiety. 

But how can we fill our lives with fe, 
energy, and interest, and yet keep care 
outside? 

Many great men have made shipwreck 
in theattempt, “Anthony sought for hap- 
piness in love; Brutus in glory; Csesar in 
dominion: the first found disgrace, the 
second disgust, the last ingratitude, and 
each destruction.” Riches, again, often 
bring danger, trouble and temptation ; 
they require care to keep, though they 
may give much happiness if wisely spent. 

How then is this great object to be 
secured? What, says Marcus Aurelius, 
“ What then is that which is able to con- 
duct a man?. One thing and only one— 
philosophy. But this consists in keeping 
the demon within a man free from vio- 
lence and unharmed, superior to pains and 
pleasures, doing nothing without a pur- 
pose, not yet falsely and with hypocrisy, 
not feeling the need of another man’s 
doing or not doing anything; and besides, 
accepting all that happens, and all that 
is allotted, as coming from thence, wher- 
ever it is, from whence he himself came; 
and, finally, waiting for death with a 
cheerful mind, as being nothing else than 
the dissolution of the elements of which 
every living being is compounded.” I 
confess I-do not feel the force of these last 
few words, which,. indeed, scarcely seem 
requisite for his argument. The thought 
of death, however, certainly influences the 
conduct of life less than might have been 
expected. 

acon truly points out that “there is no 
assion in the mind of man so weak, but 
it mates and masters the fear of death. ... 
Revenge triumphs over death, love slights 
it, honour aspireth to it, grief flieth to it.” 
“Think not I dread to see my spirit fly 
Through the dark gates of fell mortality ; 
Death has no terrors when the life is true; 
Tis living ill that makes us fear to die.” 


We need certainly have no such fear if 
we have done our best to make others 
happy; to promote “peace on earth and 
good-will amongst men.” Nothing, again, 
can do more to release us from the cares of 
this world, which consume so much of 
our time, and embitter so much of our 
life; yet, whén we have done our best, we 
should wait the result in peace; content, 
as Epictetus says, “with that which hap- 
pens, for what God chooses is better than 
what I choose.” 

At any rate, if we have not effected all 
we wished, we shall have influenced our- 
selves. It may be true that one cannot 
do much. “You are not Hercules, and 
you are not able to purge away the wicked- 
ness of others; nor yét are you Theseus, 
able to purge away the evil things of 
Attica, Clear away your own. From 

ourself, from your thoughts, cast away, 
instead of Procrustes and Sciron, sadness, 
fear, desire, envy, malevolence, avarice, 
effeminacy, intemperance. But it is not 
possible to eject these things otherwise 
than by looking to God only, by fixing 
your affections on him only, ¥ being con- 
secrated by his commands. o rule one’s 
self is in reality the greatest triumph. ... 

The result in the long run will depend 
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not so much on some single resolution, or 
on our action in a special case, but vithat 
on the preparation of daily life, Great 
battles are really won before they are 
actually fought, To control our passions 
we must govern our habits, and kee 
watch over ourselves in the small details 
of every-day life. 

The importance of small things has 
been pointed out by philosophers over and 
over again from sop downwards. “Great 
without small makes a bad wall,” says . 
quaint Greek proyerb, which seems to 
back to cyclopean ‘times. In an 0 a 
Hindoo story Ammi says to his son, 
“ Bring me a fruit of that tree, and break 
it open. What is there? ” ‘The son said, 
“Some small seeds.” Break one of them, 
and what do you see?” “Nothing, my 
lord.” ‘My child,” said Ammi, “ where 
you see nothing there dwells a mighty 
tree.” It may almost be questioned 
whem anything can be truly called 
small, 


“There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all; 
And where it cometh all things are, 
And it cometh everywhere,” 


“Tf, then, you wish not to be of an 
angry temper, do not feed the habit: 
throw nothing on it which will increase 
it: at first keep quiet, and count the days 
on which you have not been angry, I 
used to be in passion every day; now 
every second day; then every third ; then 
every fourth, ut if you have intermit- 
ted thirty days, make a sacrifice to God. 
For the habit ai first begins to be weak- 
ened, and then is completely destroyed. 
When you can say, ‘I have not been vexed 
to-day, nor the day before, nor yet on any 
succeeding day during two or three 
months, but took care when some 
exciting things happened,’ be assured that 
you are in a good way. < 

“The great man,” says Emerson, “is 
he who in the midst of the crowd fool | P 
with perfect sweetness the serenity of soli 
tude.” And hecloses his “Conduct of Life” 
with a striking allegory. The young 
mortal enters the Hall of the Firmament. 
The gods are sitting there, and he is alone 
with them, They pour on him giftsand 
blessings, and beckon him to their thrones. 
But between him and them suddenly ap- 
pear snow-storms of illusions. He ima- 

ines himself in a vast crowd, whose behests 

e fancies he must obey. The mad crowd 
dives hither and thither, and sways this 
way and that. What is he that heshould 
resist? He lets himself be carried about. 
How can he think or act for himself? 
But when the clouds lift, there are the 
gods still sitting on their thrones; they 
ajone with him alone, - 

We may all, if we will, secure peace of 
mind for ourselves. 

“Men seek retreats,” says Marcus Aure- 
lius, “houses in the country, seashores 
and mountains; and thou too art wont to 
desire such things very much. But this is 
altogether a mark of the most common 
sort of men, for it isin thy power when- 
ever thou shalt choose to retire into thyself. 
For nowhere either with more quiet or 
more freedom from trouble does a man 
retire than into his own soul, particularly 
when he has within him such thoughts 
that by looking into them he is imme- 
diately in perfect tranquillity,” 

Happy indeed is the man who has such 
a sanctuary in his own soul, 

“He who is virtuous is wise; and he 
who is wise is good; and he who is good is 
happy.” But we cannot expect to be 
happy if we do not lead pure and useful 
lives. To be good company for ourselves 
we must store our minds well; fill them 
with happy and pure thoughts, with pleas- 
ant memories of the past and reasonable 
hopes for the future. We must, as far as 
may be, protect ourselves from self-re- 
proach, from care, and from anxiety, We 
shall make our lives pure and happy, by 
resisting evil, by placing restraint upon 
our appe tites, and Perhens even more by 
strengthening and developing our tenden- 
cies to good. We must be careful, then, 
how we choose our thoughts. The soul is 
dyed by its thoughts; we cannot keep our 
minds pure if we allow them to dwell on 
detailed accounts ofcrime and sin. Peace 
of mind, as Ruskin beautifully observes, 

“must come in its own time, as the waters 
settle themselves into clearness as well as 
quietness; you can no more filter your 
mind into purity than you can compress it 
into calmness; you must keep it pure if you 
would have it pure, and throw no stones 
into it ifyou would ltve it quiet.” 
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bide: HILL’. 48 ) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
Address Rey. 8. L, STIVER, A.M,, Principal. 


ducational Home for Feeble Minded. Informat fon 
address Rev. C. F. Garrison, Sup’t, Millville, N. J. 


Meee UF) Aap mys For 


ALRADT (Yale, '75), Prinorpal 
ORCEST Oread Institute for Youn, 
W Ladies, Peublicned isa. Opens od ema 
FAX HAL for You Ledies. 
Aree tena, Cou & he res Morogh, Ter Terme mod 
ate. For catalogue address M, BrILLines, P Prin, 
OLDEN HILL SEMIN RY F. for Young te 


Pat veld port, Conn. irculars, ad 
Iss EMILY WuLaon. 


CIDERGARTWERY TRAINED, 23> rage "hades | tne 

NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York, 

RS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young jes, 4035 estnut St., Philade Iphia, 

Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


Mn RIDGELYW’S Boarding and Day School 


























for Girls, 204 N, 35th St., Phila., reopens Se A 4. 
lege preparation. Miss A: O. Gompr, Asso. 


Siinen eh Gaguois M0, Unturtamed: Ques 


to 8300 a year. Prof. J.C. Kiman, A. 


Byge2..2 FHROLOGICAY & ry 
1 urse of study. 
Address Professor FRANCIs B, DENIO,E Bangor, Maine, 


‘MONTGOMERY BELL ACADEMY, ashvill 


1887. For catalogue, oaths 3 MD CL aR, PH Ber 6 











ISHOPTHORPE, a beprdineasshed). for w iris. 

Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for colleges, Twen 

year opens Sept. 14. F, I. WALSH, Principal, 

$3000: MAPLEWOOD By A for both sexes, 
ts prepared for Col * IneERuceION THOROUGH, 





rt pelo orate tle Pov 
0 al care to e boys, 
puis pelea vately gulored, pec Bak, A.M., Principal. 





INDEN HALL SEMINARY, AT LITITZ, 
Lancaster Co., Fey Marpvien Ge ‘School for Young 

course of study, 
HA ra yk sy and comfort 


BRICK ENS STEIN, Principal. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 40 BAYARD ST. 
Nee LF BOHGC ANABLE’S BOARDING 

open 
ttachere 








CHUSETTS, Andov 


ABBOT . ACADEMY a 


The fifty-ninth year Sm y, Sept. 8 
Fes entategucs opesy fo ¥. KB... Tor admission, 
to Miss Partena McK Ex, Princi pal. 





for Yi Ladies. 8 
OSSINING INSTITUTE Br one ie tide 
Full Classieal_and Scientific Courses; Fine Studio; 
Tratecotten ta ocaland Instrumental Music; Lecture 
Courses. For Catalogue send to Miss SARAH M. VAN 
Vuxck, A.M., Principal. 


EAST ‘GREENWICH ACADEMY, Rit 





A A bcs e nH oer eding-echool for both pas. Fm 
ocated 0} rani ._ For cai 
ogue address the Rev. ron 5. Blakeslee, M., Prin. 





B4ARiesce.s SCHOOL oi tn denned 
2 nded 
on to furnish suitable heeaire teachers, “oh Erm ne ie 


q REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
44th year. Prepares for business or for any col- 
lege. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal « 


Oaurpassed advantages t0 Fong inden — oe 
sur) van youn adies W ir 
South. Mrs. I. F. COX LaGrange, Geor 6 


AST Ase con a of the hest 
preparatory and business schools in Penn- 

a. Ehition and board, $180. For catalogue, ad- 
O. SCHAEF soak Prin., Myerstown, Pa, 


MISs BARTLETT'S (eeemerg ny Schooh 


for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Hav en, Cons, 
will open Sept, 21, Circulars sent on enpication. | 
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HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Youn tw reopens Sept. 21. Rates 
reparatory, class’ scientific Oe eae ne gous. 
incipal, 


‘or circulars. address ata 
or B. B, B. HOWARD, 5 Sec’ry ent dgewater, Mass. 


WHEATON | FEMALE SEMINARY 





will bmn 3d year Fine Library, 
Labora , and Sabine: ets. Thorough in- 
struction. t Wy home {nfluences. Send for circular to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Moss, 





_SEVEN GABLES, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Fourteenth year of Mrs, Westcott’s boarding school 
for young ladies. Gircu Circulars on anplination, . 





COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


Clinton, Gnelds Co., N. ¥., for Youn ng Ladton, 
opens Sept.7. Rev. C. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal, 


The West Walnut St. Boarding Schoo} 





for young ittle girls poops: 
eo tien d THAC MARS reula: pal aa Walnut ” 





GREYLOCK Lap hl ty UL 


Sours Willtemeown, Berks 
‘ory schoo boys ith year beat a 
15. For catal6gues address GEO. sitharadar, ay be 


ECTURE COURSES. fasnene.f. = 
best talent! Oriental opie oes Bivens. S 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. ions pion 

Oriental Lectures and over two hundred o' 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY for zoung aa 
West Chester, Pa. 33d school year begins ah 9 
buildings, extensive grounds, beantiful & healt y loca- 
tion. nguages, music, drawing, painti ng ota. 9 “ 
peryear. Catalogues. Address R. JARLINGTON, PH 


RIVERVIEW rovdinterrsit: w. v. 


52d year, Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 
ernment academies. ine sad besos. Military drill. 
& AMEN, Principals. 
CADEMY a yeuses at DeLand, F’ 

pe f this Institution isto give in thease eoNane 
ful climate of Florida aa thorou h and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be Fed jn the best New England eepgols, 
Send for Gatalogne ts FP. FoRBsS, Pres., DeLand, la. 


TY en to eve 
YALE DIVIMI SCHOOL i genoml- 
nation, with ihe 9 privileges of the Uptversity, Sept. 

For eatal further information, apply te Pre. 
fessor GEO GE E. DAY, New Haven, Connecticut. 


EST WALNUT SeRERES ERIE 4s BY for 




















Young Laaies, opens Sept. 23. Js pro oyided for 
giving a superior education in ‘Collegiat dclectic and 


Pre gt perenne also in 
Mra. HENRIETT nig; ‘plza in, Msle Philad’a. 


LINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL COL- 
EGE. Prepuratory and Business ys eed bag 
Year will begin Rept. &, iat 3, Bend ope 
the Principal, ba 'O. BEST, ie Git om 
oette Co., N. ¥ 


HE CEDARS. Mig 

A board ing and ¢ day sehool for young ladies. 

pee. situa in lawn of acres. New build- 
ng. ze Pepe ine sth nd academic courses. 

Stise ARE 1016 sath St., Washington, D. 0. 


Ohio, Cincinnati Lawrence and Third Streets. 


BARTHOLO 


hool for young ladies, 
Number limited. Address, G. - BaRTHOLOMEW.A. M. 


BUNINaTON Sf REMINARY. 
Pp ny 


Pe? on N.J, 

R. BR., midway. bet Ny. ¥,. and 4th year. 
Comfort, health » morals, eng thorough I instruction, 
Write for catalo; ne, letter of jh, and test 
monials,. THOS. LON, ‘A B., Dp. President. 
ISS GOBDON'S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

Boarding and Da spite rg for voang Ladies. 

4112 Spruce St Philade Superior soeent 
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Miss ss Be RDON, Prin et 
Mre W. 5. HYDE, A 








PENNSYLVANIA eee 
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Degrees in chet fom Leootin 
ve ten eunls 5 ° Aveniteoture Apia, 
Preparato uperior Leta ngs Syste 

pons” h Rechte Instruction by able Orns 





NION TEACHE GENCY, 16 Amor 
Place, New York Ci >) D, Kegs, 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
pia te fae ed N, ¥. 27th year. Advantages unsur- 


Four years’ course. rom, 
A. G, BENEDICT, A, M. 


MT, BEACON ACADEMY 








A Select Home School. 
J. FRED | =n. > AM 


NEW HAVEN WEST END INSTITUTE. 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Young Ladies. 





The eighteenth year begins Thu » September 22, 
1887. An early a *poiication is desir Send for cir- 
cular to Mus, CADY, New Haven, Connecticut. 


GLENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Matawan, N. Je New York and Long Branch R. R}. 
Prepares tor ness or for any college or scientific 
school, Primary, intermediate, ang Sars rt- 
ments rh ge nas'am and assemb year 
begins Sept. J. CALVIN RICE, 4 ME Principal. 


COLLEGE COMMERC! 
PHIL ae meen 








fi... ae 8T., 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 


year. Students ma: 
ity Dad 71 sand Supertor Taellithes for 
tenisivg young men and women in the Forms, Cus' 
Practice of current business procedure, and for the success 
condyet of private and pubis affairs. Send for ciroulars and 
Repor, of encement, THUMAS J. PRICKETT, 


PEIRCE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Themas May Peirce, M.A., Principal ¢ Founder, 
Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 





Ladies and gentlemen are instructed In technica 
knowledge qualifying them for the transaction 
— & and the proper management of business 
affairs. 
Business men, merchants, and farmers, who have 
ubts as to whether a@ practical business edu- 
cation could be obtained outside of the countin 
room haye been surprised at the thoroughly practi 
manner in wate h their sons and daughters have been 
qualified for business engagements at PEIRCE Col- 
LEGE, and are now among its warmest friends, 
Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 
Call or write for Circular and Commencement pro- 
ceedings, containing addresses of Governors Beav 
and Biggs, and Rev. Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. 


Jones 
v, JOHN THOMPSON, Dean, 
Offices, Rooms 5 oad, é. “Becond Floor. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


PROFESSORS: =. aoe, Relations of Chris 
tanity to Egbert ©. Smyth, 
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Boetpn i Geo. Harris, Sysfematic 
ward Hincks, Biblical Theology ; Ri... 


Hebrew ane nguages, e department oore, 
New ment Greek will be under ‘the care of Pro- 
i oie, Hincks, ans lear Hyde 

ign ions, Rey. E, A. Lawrence. rr" 
sing Sept. 8. For A... Le or other information, 
apply to EcBERT C. SmyTH, President of the Faculty. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
TSRMNEEET Boston, Mass. ! 
Laid Aerated yen There 


wi ‘J 
we ingatine ar ‘Sra gk eerste ve aa 


urer 
be- 





sie. To et end 
reomwith Bt 


weg St 
. 8, aru Ay a ft ci ae PA poe 
“ STAMMERING,” 


STUTTERING, and all Defects ox Speech 
Permanently Cured. 
Pror. JoHNSTON—Dear Sir: I have been obliged te 
talk Dente penton st A since my return wat T am happy to 
ave not had the slightest di culty. My trlen 
we iee with me at my perfect cure. They nak nnap 
to realize that I, who had stammered painfull: 
years, am now a fluent talker, after 3 ay w weeue ct 
your treatment. a hing youcontinu Sd Bort 
Baht al tg N, J." ] ‘oN. 
rticulars addres remeeger 8. J0H STO 
Enstitute, lith & Spring Ga Garden ous. P Nadelphine 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous Defects of 8 
THOROUGHLY CORRECT 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is 94 largest, 
best known, and d most successful of its kind in A 
anya ‘orld, For full eeematon, | testimon! 
from former pt jis and eminent men,send for circu 
1. BR. ALDRICH, 9 Weat 14th St., New Yo 

















WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA Fagg faa N. Y. 


Full collegiate course of st ri 1 
for music sic and art. Locatio : by sg na hesitate | — 
| AA begins Rebuiaie 


eh ants mniogse 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


has a pl unt and healthful location, near Chicago. 
Prepares ny American coll ege. Provides an 
English’ and ‘buettene course for boys who do not 


to attend colie Address President W. ©, 
ROBERTS, or Prin. G. h CUTTING, Laie Forest, Iii 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


Marictta, QGhio. 

The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. peop pos de 
bow students. Next term in college and academ 
ee ins September 4. Catalogue sent on application 
resident Eaton. 


QGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


ae ood dn Chi nestnat ys Philadelphia, to te 

country seat of Jay KE, Ww 
ay te teepooehth year, Wednesday ‘Se Sept. 28. For 
cane apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 


MIs8 Frawcrd ii BENNETT, 
Miss S8yLvia J. Eastman. 











us Pr 
“1. Bow NNEY. 
Mi ins H. A, DILLAYE. 


THENATIONAL SCHOOL or 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


(J, W, SHOEMAKER, A,M., Founder.) 
Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas 
and degrees, FIFTEENTH YEAR begins September 
2%. Send for catalogue containing report of last 
annual Commencement. JoHn H. BECHTEL, secre- 
tary, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Martford, Conn. 


Ta Ay fourth year wu besin on Thuraday, Se 
Mk 8 tem De, Patbot su ty in n the de + B bern 
e Gepe ent oO} 
w Testament Pxogesis, ply, in will ven on 
ne > Carew Foundation as in former years, y course 
of lectures will be delivered by Dr. A. C, Thompson 
on Foreign Missions. For information iio aie 








BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


or partical culars, address 
THE ORDEN, ' 
33 334 Chestnut Vateeet Philadelphia, 





7 $3, Circular size, $3. 
T Newspaper olga, ont Type-set- 
ting easy, printed directions, 
i Wilsena 2 Samm pe for gry 4 


B CARDS seer seater 
For Adults, 

ise) For Children, 
For Both Sees, 


‘When on the sultry summer's day 

The sun seems scarce a mile away; 

When comes Sick Hendache to oppress, 

And every moment brines distress 

Then TABRANT'S SELTZE ® proves @ friend 
That druggisis all can recommend 


“Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up worn-out 
nerves, relieves all weaknesses and nervousness. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


66 West 26th Street, New York 


VE SIGHT BY MATL, 
method of fitt poe far persons 
who cannot see a Gos opticiag 
is ¥ recommen pe hy oculists and physicians Se 


dei in stamps | tol bENS Opti clans, 024 Chestnut 8t.,Phila, 


EALOUS MOTHERS for the happiness and 
» health of their chil- 
dren, should send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, 
Mass., for pamphlets (free) on rearing children. 

Set of cards free for stamp. 


== 


In ordering goods, or in wen ooeby con- 
cerning anything advertised in <i - 
will oblige the publisher, as Ap as the 






































mt MOOT. THO, WYATT, rain 


am ips, aan iy and other Wee Pac eet a 


by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Z'imes, 





















































































P: Steet ste CAKE, 
, mane parca 80 bright that I T would like to ‘stent the 
y ned an inet “rly 7 assist you in that line, 
ao a0 Ny y, you overjoy me, 


It's very simple. a cake 
of ab = and os can go home happy. ses 


** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
‘Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 


, , No. % [Copyright March, 1887, 
* THE WESTERN 


| __- PRRM MORTGAGE CO, 


& WRENCE, KANSA 
gk wi ald), $250,000.- Assets, $702,526.78. 


RST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


Sire) fo tan tet patsaace 





ore than 2,000 investors can 
and satisfaction of 


137 way, 
& Boa, Agis. A Office, Tweddle Building, 
OMee, 84 Sehool 
af! “send for Pamphlets, Forms and Pail 
PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, KAN, 
Phlladeiphia Office: 102 ay Fourth st. 
Wma Nie K SKINNER, A 


a) ae 









a: W. 
ESTINY © Is — oxo OF TA 


com- 
mercial oon r. ‘gained’ 120 OF) last 12 
vestmerits ean hand- 
oF reliable ernest in- 


Pst ee Sg In 
hy Cae to us 
remarkable new ci 
BT. BPURGIN 2 % » Kagle Bi4'g, Wich ta, Kan. 


oe lon bee a 
| BANKING satipvis. porate 


©O., to eonlng n St., Chicago, ¥ 
United Beak Bu Iding. rr, ofl, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2Oz0 CHESTNUT ST,, PHILADELPHIA, 


HILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
00,000 «rum raiay, “38% Chestnut Street 


ca Bap SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
TE. ainit Nectoewt Conta HARTFORD. 


CCIDENT ar aw ae 
LARGEST IN 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance £o., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND wom. 
gids gansta. of its operation address the 
































“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. r 


A aketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Cuay Trumsui, Editor ef The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
coat mon valuable book. It ts fn Just soch 
ee asthe Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
pial and a nds in good common sense— 
most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Bxaminer and Chronicle, New York, 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 
and so perough ly introduces a novice to the met 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was 
endowed.” 


Be ged York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model su nte 


ndent, and this 
pe M3 tells b new he became such ; Pifexhivite 


is meth 


i8,and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
wien he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 


volume will be widely wu 
From The Hartford Courant, 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, Suey 
ble English, and with a directness that engages ani 
—-s e e attention to the narrative from beeen Beg 

The story is — that will be of great as 
cad is lidcely from its manner and substance to 
the wide perusal it t deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian), 
“* We know not where there is a volume better worth 
a by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A al — Statement of what a superintendent 
mt to be is well mae -— exhibition “8 
perintendent in his life is better. . 
perintendents will be Mele by this a We com- 


mnend it to all of our as ope worth owning and 
studying.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D 


From The New York Tribune. 
hods of working, which were wee opens and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording a he ory guide to the teacher. as wellas 


an example of rare Fries sense 5 .. devoted energy 
applied np byt 


From The Oongregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo! It- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in fer could 
ane one R digest it, the effect could not fa ae 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of omeny and in 
—,* re but he is especially presen in his 
post as rintendent.. ‘This view makes his biogra- 
Pp phy of of va school workers, 


ee te eps 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren.) 
“ It is not a speculative Sneniiten ou what a Sun- 

day-schoo!l superintendent ought to be, but the. story 

of what an earnest, devoted Superintendent <a 

was. It is written In a wits mabnabie but warm rm style, a 

is rich in every page wi le suggestion 

perintendents and teachers, 


From The Bvening Transcript, Boston, 

“The volume mien with greet ove propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-sc! ers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in one ¢ condition 

in life, or any community, who could not find prece; 











for his guidance,and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effeo- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNDRESSED CLOTH SUIT, S12. 


This is a liberal money’s worth. - Don’t let the price hl you question it. 
We have used such quantities of it that we can endorse it to the full If unsat- 


isfactory, will refund the money. 


Blue and Black. A pleasing Suit for best or every-day wear. 


Send for samples, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








S TESTED 40° O YEARS. 
Pleasant to 







Superior to all 
Fruit Salts and Mineral 


EFFERVESC 


BEST ,APERIENT KNOWN. 
Sine. |sapgaetnl ogy (DEW D fosae 


to use it, 
rice 33 Conte. 


ag DRY -wa 















CHURCH AND PARLOR FURNITURE 


BAXTER 6. SWAN, 244 8. OM SL, Philadelphia 


CHURCH fiinsite. RSS 


Stained Giass. R. QEISSLEIE 
Banners. 127 W. 8thSt., New York 

SHAW, APPLIN, & 
Manufacturers of of PULPIT SU SUITS, 


co., 
ear. ‘aneladon. 

















EMORIAL 7. & B. LAMB, 
TABLETS | *narvox.” 











Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 4 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated 
HART & CO.,, 133 N. 3d Street, Phi 





McShane Bell ams 


Finest Grade of Belis, 
HURCHE: 









ase 
Send tor F Price an and Grates 
Mention this ph Paldinece, M4, 





BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 
Bchooln Fire Alarms, Farms te, FULL 
AERANTED. Catalogue seat Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineinaati. 0. 








PATENTS 


Bas Leumann .SoNec!tor of Daman gper y ve ys con ne “co. 
Tee tp ab ecmteg heh tana y send for circular. 





ASE your GROOER for CERBALINE FLAKES, 


BEFORE YOU BUY A pitta 


N send stamp co A. W.G 





new and seen 


Dayt ag 5 ‘or 
@ :: viiat. RErainixa aw en 


feavbas 


aad REV 











INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We y mail a sample bur- 
wes tak will out doubie your — at never 
A qpimmer. extinguish . ae es 
avety, lam ~% 
Cost On 2 Dollar ena A. J. 
Wt EN ER, 368. 24 St., Philadelphia. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR OHURCHES 
all oe as room. onal ter egy ae 
BAILEY REFLECTOR ©O.. Pirtssured, Pa. 





CHURCH LICHTS. 
Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards, 
H. @& N. Russxun. & Day, 42 Barclay St.. New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


KEYSTONE, WATCHES ‘Eee? 


sk you een for them 
Shestnut St. Philadelphie.Pa. 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is pdans on the frame. Weak 
poe ma are in the — — un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and, as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
pe a that you buy the a 
and only Mat possessing every point o 

merit. Doutie woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc- 
tion walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


40 Congress St., Boston ; 118 Chambers 
Nzuw Wourt'ut Desthacn Geman” 














END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous 
tem-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for seit 
a a tape measure included. Eve 
guaranteed or money refunded. Plymo 
Rock ran Pants Co., 18 Summer St., Boston, 





Bb tytttte py 8 eg ee gee oa 
on ordinary se wring machine 
kes rene ante buttonholes 


OS dea ag 








of work. Smith & 
Perfect Necktie Holder. 
Send 10 c. for sam ere < emene- 
ers, 8. B. LANTZ, 4 Arch Bireet, 
ARPET welsnont ae ok purchaseof J.&J. 
BSON, 809 Chestnut &t., Phila- 
C delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Agency, ® North 18th Street. 


CHURCH 
LICHT 
Philadelphia 


TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
lishment. EPHEWS, & Co.,5 &7 
John 8t., N. Y.; : 
Dresses 





Charies 
for circular price-list. Mention this paper. 


co 8 $5 to $8 o 





oer = = ons oma acnnner emneomenm 4 


James McCreery & Co, 


PREVIOUS TO OPENING THEIR MEW STOCK OF 
Fait Dress Goons OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
BARGAINS: 

One LINE ov Mrxep Surrinas, 44 incHES 
WIDE, AT 75 CENTS, FORMER PRicE, $1 25 
PER YARD. 

OnE LINE oF Frenow Canvas CLOTHS 
50 oTs., FORMER PRICE $1 PER YARD. BotH 
OF THE ABOVE LINES ARE ALL WOOL AND 
VERY DESIRABLE. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST,, 
New York. 








This Label ts on the Best Albbon Made, 
GATS -EYE C 
















GARF-PIN aa J 
The Gem Cat’s Eye is so 
liar ray of light or ae cee Feen ory a atoeke in 

ark. I havea limited stock only, and offer we one 

only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Far San tines 
S7 cents. Send Samp for.larg- illustrated catalogue of 

Cabin: te, Aqat> Novel'ivs, Indian Relics. etc. Trade Supplied. : 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th &t., Denver, Col, 


ceo MISSOURI 


TRIAL _— WASHER 
ht 











wrote tPS wien hav 
iyou had th Grisebu 
steam 


4 now d evarlieie ha 
SS “More 


=a nee part “with itforany price.” G. 
iy Oconee. Saati two} ears; like it 
nson 


without norsowing machine. 


vite reads rather do 
**Two years, like it 
Gray, lows. “ “Wine months, 


Peace! 

i Fine wishing to buy, I will sip one rt 
or 

Plait select Pie =| 


should ask for * Term 


m ach 
would 


which sara liberal W \d ook tor tionlare J WOH 
which are ii Box 0007, Bt. 0) Mo. 





"MIGHTY FUNNY - AGENTS WANTED 


aAMANTHA 
ARATOGA 


JOSIAH ALLEN'S WIFE 


Funny Hits ! Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun !1 


SEE the et rg te SUCCE $1 eof AGENTS! 








One made a Profit First ‘eoks of $135!; One First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $14511; One First 3 
ays $2 50L One First 3 W $1 11; Mak- 
ng oer Seen aie of Di es 
es off Snratog: necks, 
dudes, pug etec., in the suthiors ipimitatle » nies 
pro The (100) pictures pM ott 
ling.” crany to get ity Agen 
$50 eevee Price 6: ‘AGEnTe wi waNTYD. od 
HUBBARD BROS. (O) Phileda or Kansas 








in your own 


A DAY town selli 


the | Pang Ti 
ery fam 


b =... Sampl d A 
ily Sy haze thom. wilean hres mail, 





usky ,Q, 


id to live 
IERAL seen Suton aS peter 
e 
ae Sond at case for particulars. JO ON 
TON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pe 


$5 to $10 A DAY. Mer 2"4,.comen 
Sear day inte Foret anion #46 Satan 

sboutnveedaye "Tormefiee. JH Bat 
OOK AGENTS WANTED. Seat cee 
for John B. Gough’s ‘ Piatform Echoes Liv- 
ig Truths for Head and Heart,”—his last and best 
book. $100 to for circulars. Ad- 
ORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn, 











dress A. D. 





he Sanday School Times ingende 10-Gnqiis ely ebvenmeneate Sos ome terete. spent er CIE oe en et es See ee 














